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THE COUNTRY CHILDREN. 

1 can see the happy children 

As they wander through the grasses 
Of the fresh and dewy pastures, 

Or the ae forest passes. 
I can track them as they wander, 

By the trail of morning-glories; 
I can read their happy footsteps, 

I can spell their pleasant stories. 


Oh! I know the paths of children 
Up the hills and down the valleys; 
Buttercups and faded daisies 
Mark their sorties and their sallies. 
By the butternuts and beeches 
Ican mark their resting-places; 
And I know the mossy brookside 
And the wide, green, open spaces. 


Where the wild, white plum-tree blossoms, 
And the grapevine swings and tosses, 
Where the plumes of scarlet sumac 
Wave among the wayside mosses, 
Where the golden-rod in autumn 
Flames among the hazel bushes, 
There the gala army wanders, 
There the scouting party pushes. 


Ob! but they are kings and nobles, 
As they wander thus together. 
Cloth of gold is all the meadow 
To their feet in summer weather. 
Up and down, in field and woodland, 
f can see their glowing faces; 
And, by mottled leaves and berries, 
I can mark their resting-places. 
—Christian Register. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Grapep System of common schools is, at present, 
the greatest need of our public school, There is too 
much rush and too little method in the school growth 


of the youthful mind, and its results are being felt where 
great exertion has been put forth to advance the con- 
dition of general instruction. — Northern Ind. School 


Journal. 
Respect or Puprs.—We can gain and keep the re- 
spect of pupils the same as we do that of older people. 


We must be worthy of it, and we shall have it. A child 
is a keen critic. ‘It is unphilosophical to presume too 
much upon the youth and innocence of childhood.— Zz. 


Two Tunes To BE Sovuent.—The thing to be first 
sought, and the thing most often neglected in our pub- 
lic teaching, is the development of a sound character in 
the pupils. The education that neglects or undervalues 
morality is worse than worthless; it “fits” the pupil 
to be a malefactor. The next thing to be sought is to 
awaken the minds of the pupils, to stimulate their thirst 


for knowledge, to train them in habits of inquiry. The 
successful teacher is the one who makes his pupil think 
patiently and independently, who stirs them up to 
original investigation. Any pupil who-has had this 
done for him has been “ fitted,” so far as his mind is 
concerned, for success in any calling.— The Century. 


Tue Grear Points to be gained by the true educa- 
tor, in the character of all who drink inspiration from 
his heart and life, are such as these, elevation of 


thought, refinement, tenderness and delicacy of feeling, 
self-forgetfulness. of aim, energy of purpose, and 
pure, bright, joyous, religiousness of spirit. Dwight. 


Meetines.—We have before us the pro- 


gram of an institute which contains some features that 
might be advantageously copied. One of these is, that 
while the subjects are given in regular order on the 
program, no division or length of time is set apart for 
any particular one, and it is not even stated on which 
day it will be taken up. This method has the advan- 
tage of leaving it uncertain when any subject in which 


86/a teacher may be interested will come before the con- 
86/ vention, and its tendency will be to secure a better at- 


tendance at the meetings; and it has the further advan- 


tage of leaving the program more flexible, and there- 
fore less liable to derangement from the unforeseen ab- 
sence of persons appointed to prepare papers.— Canada 
School Journal. 


Recirations. — Too many times lessons are recited 
that do nothing except to pass for a recitation. There 
is no thought connected with them ; they are gone over 


only to be forgotten in a few days; because there is no 
idea brought out to connect them to what the child al- 
ready knows.—Supt. W. H. Eider, Jowa. 


Our Crirics.—It is a strange inconsistency to urge, 
on the one hand, that the primary and intermediate 
schools should confine themselves to those elementary 
studies which are of the greatest practical use, and to 
object, on the other, to the high school and the univer- 
sity because they introduce their beneficiaries to the 
higher avocations of life. It is not alleged that higher 
education unfits one for usefulness. On the contrary, 
the very ground of objection to furnishing it by the 
State is, that it lifts a man into such quickness of un- 
derstanding and largeness of capacity as will command 
for him more than ordinary remuneration. Surely it is 


a solecism to plead for practical education in the lower 
while denouncing the higher schools because they are 
too successfully practical.— The Americun. 


COMMENCEMENT Essays. — Now that the college 
commencements are all over, we trust we will not hurt 
anybody’s feelings if we suggest the abandonment of 
the custom of graduation and society speeches on such 
occasions. It does not need to be said that young fel- 
lows who have seen life only in the fantastic form it 
usually wears within college walls, can have little to 
say in this form that is worth listening to; and it does 


not usually take long for them to learn to regret that 
they attempted to say anything, especially if they com- 
mitted the indiscretion of allowing what they said to 
be preserved in print.—Jndustrial South. 


Deat GENTLY with the erring ones. ‘The fear of 
punishment is an incentive that works much mischief 
in the end. The child who does right from a fear of 


being punished will surely do wrong when there is 
nothing to prevent.—Hz. 


Tse NaTionaL NEcEssirigs as the bases of na- 
tional education are, first and foremost, these; That 
although in the early days of youth the three simple 
elementary educational practices of learning to read, to 
write, and to calculate, are necessities for the time, they 
are comparatively valueless unless combined with fur- 
ther necessities of a physical kind, namely, sound and 
systematic muscular training; freedom of breathing, 
and circulation of the blood; practical training, so that 
the body can be structurally built up and sustained in 
health; preparation for all duties requiring precision, 
decision, presence of mind, and endurance; and readi- 


ness to acquire any craft or handicraft that may bring 
a useful liviug; in a word, an education that shall bring 
the mental and physical qualities of every person into 
faithful harmony and good-will.— Dr. B. W. Richard- 


son, in Pop. Science Monthly. 


Take CouracE.—One of the incidents of this season 
is the disappointment of many teachers who at the end 
of the school year discover, sometimes to their great 
surprise, that they bave not succeeded in giving satis- 
faction to those who control the interests of the schools, 


Unquestionably most of them are disappointed, and for 
the time being, perhaps, discouraged. They are apt to 
consider their discharge as an irretrievable misfortune, 
discrediting them in their profession for all the future. 
It is not necessarily so. In most cases it means simply 
that they do not satisfy the judgment of certain men 
concerning the requirements of a particular school or 
particular community. It often means little more than 


the dismissal of a pastor froma church. He does not 
suit that people; but he may be well liked and very 
successful in another place, where requirements are not 
so exacting, where responsibilities are not so heavy, 
where a different sentiment prevails; where, in short, 
the conditions are more favorable for him. — Boston 
Advertiser. 


VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY H. E. HOLT. 


It is certainly very encouraging to me to know that 
people are beginning to “ go beyond Tonic Sol-fa la la’s, 
movable and fixed do’s, and are looking for ” and appre- 
ciating “educational principles and natural methods” 
in teaching music in public schools. 

I am often asked to explain my system or method of 
teaching. The principle upon which I am working is 
not new or novel. It is familiar to every true teacher, 
and is best described to such teachers when I say it is 
the principle of objective teaching practically applied to 
the teaching of music. In my system the scale is the 
unit, and is first taught as a whole thing. I am train- 
ing the ear to sounds as relative mental objects, on the 
same principle that I would train the eye to number 
with material objects. As a knowledge of numbers 
and their combinations form the basis of all operations 
in mathematics, so a knowledge of sounds and their 
combinations is the true basis of all musical knowledge. 
I think I have come to realize fully, that in teaching 
music Lam teaching something that I vannot see, con- 
sequently I no longer attempt to impart a knowledge of 
it to the eye. In teaching the relative length of sounds, 
or time, in music, I am not (as formerly) teaching the 
names of the characters which represent the relative 
length of sounds, and which give us no idea of their 
length; I am teaching the length of sounds by naming 
their relative length. This is the Garlin-Chevé system, 
from which I got the idea, and is called time-language. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system and mine are alike only in 
the principle of associating sounds. This is what is 
known as the American, or “movable do” system. 
Teaching by relative piteh would better express the 
principle or idea, as I am using it, because in my sys- 
tem no “do” is necessary. In the Tonic Sol-fa system 
the name of the sound is sung, and the initial letters of 
the names of the sounds form the notation.. In my 
system the name of the sound is never sung except in 
the first steps in teaching the scale as a whole; neither 
has the Staff Notation anything to do with the naming 
of the sounds, either in pitch or length. It is used 
only to represent to the eye that which has been taught 
and named to the ear. 

All that is of any value in the Tonic Sol-fa system 
which was not found in the American system, was taken 
from the French or Chevé system, — I refer to the time 
names. In speaking of this Chevé, in his work, says, 
“This time-language has been adopted by the Tonic 
Sol-faists, but with such alterations as rob it of much of 
its simplicity, and therefore usefulness.” In studying 
different systems of teaching singing at sight, I find 
much more of value in the French or Chevé system, 
than in the Tonic Sol-fa. I think I have all that is of 
value in either system combined upon the Staff Nota- 
tion, which is the only perfect representation of the 
whole subject for both voice and instrument, and to which 
all go sooner or later. The Tonic Sol-faists have 
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adopted as their chief corner-stone the only objectionable 
feature of the American system, which is in singing 
the syllables as names of the sounds. 

In studying this subject from a teacher’s standpoint 
I have been continually looking for the essential things 
to be known, and keeping them constantly before the 
mind of the pupil by practice. And while I think I 
have made a great gain in this direction, I think it is 
small in comparison to the advantage gained in the op- 
posite direction, by learning what not to teach. . 

The non-essential things which have formerly been 
taught, and which are irksome and tiresome for the pu- 
pils, tending to create a distaste and a dislike for music, 
are very numerous, to say the least. I must be par- 
doned if I repeat here what I have said before; viz, 
that if music is properly taught, we have no branch of 
study taught in our public schools which is so well cal- 
culated to awaken mental activity, and at the same time 
furnish a real mental recreation. We have not yet 
learned the value of music in our public schools, because 
it has not yet been taught in the best manner. 


DISCOVERED TO BE LOST. 


Up in New Hampshire, and not so very far away 
from Boston either, some of us who have come here for 
the summer have struck oil, in more senses than one. 

First of all, we have chanced upon an idyllic region 
of hill and meadow not so very far from a glimpse of 
the sea. ‘To find such a place is the most indubitable 
reward of virtue we can quote from our actual experi- 
ence; for did we not come here because, being an out- 
of-the-way place, board was cheap? And are we not 
rewarded by such hand-to-hand and face-to-face acquaint- 
ance with summer as we have not had since childhood ? 
There are winding roads through spicy woods of ever- 
green, and the ladylike beech; there are hills within 
convenient distance,—not very ambitious ones, but high 
enough for a perch from which to view the sunsets ; 
and, O goddess of summer, bear witness that there are 
incomparable sunsets and bob-o-links and strawberries 
and trout ! 

All this is a preamble suited to the statement, that 
in this pastoral region we have found the old-fashioned 
country school. None of our party had a very definite 
idea of the school of twenty-five years ago, beyond the 
information gathered from stories of country life. Of 
course we were up with the present times to a certain 
extent; we knew what the Quincy method meant, and 
were somewhat familiar with the red-tape considered 
necessary in a Boston school-teacher’s daily doings. 

But to return to our typical school. Driving one 
day in June through the loveliest country road possible 
to imagine, we came toa diminutive red school-house. 
A row of bright tin pails in the entries suggested din- 
ners of pie, cheese, and doughnuts; a double row of 
desks through the open door disclosed a graduated scale 
of youngsters at their work. It was the resolve ofa 
moment, and the execution of another, to go in. 

The teacher, rather tall, angular, and decidedly spec- 
tacled, was glad to sée us, within certain limits. That 
last expression is only to be explained by the peculiar 
manner with which she invited us in, seeming to imply 
a kind of reserved approval. If we had come in the 
proper spirit, we were welcome; if there was a sus- 
picion of levity or vulgar curiosity in our motive, we 
should have none of her approval. The urchins looked 
at us solemnly,—all but one boy, who was fishing under 
his desk with a crooked pin attached to a string; he 
kept his eyes fixed piously on his book, attempting by 
his startling decorum of manner tg divert attention from 
the dangling string. 

“ First class in reading,” said the teacher, in a mar- 
tial tone. Five children filed out, and laboriously ar- 
ranged their bare, dusty toes on a line with a crack in 
the floor. That ceremony concluded, they looked up, 
flushed with zeal, and waited for further orders, which 
were speedily given. At one signal they opened their 
books; at another the first girl began to read. I am 
willing to take what one of Dickens’s worthies aptly 
characterizes as an “ Alfred David,” that those chil- 
dren knew every word of the lesson by heart, and had 
cause to do so,— for had they not read it at least once a 


ticular Reader? It gave mea restful sensation to know 
that their little minds were quietly reposing in youth- 
ful neutrality. They were not as yet called on to ex- 
cite their imaginations over the Arabian Nights, or their 
sensibilities over Hliot’s Selections. Much as they might 
lose by being behind the times, they were gaining in 
repose of character! It is a fact, possibly a degrading 
one, that some of us who are in the midst of the tur- 
moil of an active life are exceedingly pleased to meet 
any one, big or little, who does not, like Lurella, “ want 
to know.” 

After a series of reading-classes, came geography reci- 
tations, in which long definitions of latitude and longi- 
tude, proofs of the earth’s roundness, and definitions of 
great circles and small circles were rattled off with the 
most admirable glibness. They made me drowsy; I 
did not wonder certain of the smaller scholars had such 
an air of somnolence. The teacher herself was only 
able to keep awake through long habit of wrestling with 
just such soporifics. We stayed all the afternoon, ow- 
ing to the intense interest shown by one of the party, a 
girl of twenty-one. Frances Davies is a young woman 
of character, with plenty of theories and strength of 
will to carry them out. I saw she had an idea now, 
and patiently waited its development. 


Spelling closed the afternoon, — and here let me say, 
by way of parenthesis, that I believe the average 
country-school boy or girl cannot be put down in spell- 
ing. Given a child born idiotic, and there is something 
in the very air of certain regions which will enable him 
with an ability to spell his name before he is out of the 
cradle. 

At the close of school the teacher said, severely, “I 
see some of the girls have got into the habit of bringing 
in pieces of stone and glass to put on their desks. 
Don’t do it again; its very untidy. Throw all the 
trash away to-morrow.” 

“Did you hear that ?” almost groaned Frances, as 
we drove away. 

“What? I heard everything there was to hear, 
even to the gurgling in each individual throat when the 
water was passed round,” said I, cynically. “I heard 
enough. I didn’t wish there was more of it.” 

‘“‘T mean her telling the children to throw away their 
specimens,” said Frances, still affected by the remem- 
brance. ‘ Why, she may spoil a real naturalist by 
snubbing such inclinations.” 

We didn’t pursue the subject, because I was rather 
cross; but it was not many days before Frances came 
in, exclaiming triumphantly : 

“‘T’ve applied for that school, and got it!” 

“ Are you crazy? What school?” said I, putting 
down Odd or Even. 

. “No, to the first question. 
we visited the other day.” 

“ Frances, would you mind telling me your motive,— 
thatis, if you’re sure you are quite sane.” 

“T’ll tell you all it about with the greatest pleasure 
in the world. It went to my heart, the other day, to 
see those children starved on words, when they wanted 
food to grow on. So I thought it all over, and decided 
that I was competent to start them on the road to an ed- 
ucation ; and the result is that I’m coming here next 
fall to work, instead of frittering away my time at home.” 

“Frittering is a good word,” said I, sarcastically ; 
“Only take care you don’t have to apply it to what 
you've undertaken here. It’s a good deal worse to at- 
tempt something you can’t do, than plod along con- 
tentedly.” (By the way, I only half believed that, but 
being noted in a small circle for cynicism, I felt obliged 
to keep up my reputation.) 

“ How do you propose beginning ? ” 
“T shall order several copies of the Wonder Boo 
and take down some bound volumes of Saint Nicholas. 
Then I shall persuade the committee to buy a set of 
maps and a globe. When I want advice I shall write 
dear Mr. Smith,—you know he has been a Boston mas- 
ter twelve years,—and out of his abundance he will give 
me a little wisdom. I mean to make a success of it, 

Catherine.” 

And I believe the child will. It seems a Quixotic 
plan enough to me, who never could see any inducement 
for working beyond the necessity of earning one’s bread. 


Number two,—the one 


a month during the several years devoted to that par-i Frances need never do that, as far as human possibil- 


ities may be counted on; but it is safe to say that 
wherever there is need of work there she will be. 

So it seems that my ideal country school will exist 
no longer; that it was discovered only to be snapped 
up by philanthropy, and made over into a smart one 
with all modern improvements. I have a sense of loss 
not to be appeased by any calculation of after-effects. 


Why should anybody be uncomfortably philanthropic ? 
C. A. B. 


SCHOOL BOARDS.— FITNESS AND UN- 
FITNESS. 


BY PROF. THOMAS RAFTERY, N. Y. 


Of the external management of schools, or of that 
government exercised by trustees and boards of educa- 
tion, much might be said. Where such officers are se- 
lected with care, and with a proper regard for their edu- 
cational qualifications, their supervision is found to be 
of the most salutary kind. The schools prosper under 
their hands. The entire community is benefited. But 
unfortunately this is not always the case. The same 
machinery and intrigue that are resorted to in munici- 
pal and other political elections are made use of in theirs. 
Members are chosen not for especial fitness, nor for ac- 
knowledged scholarship, nor for broad and liberal views 
of education, but from far different motives. One is 
chosen because he is a smart lawyer; another because 
he is an energetic business man; a third because he is a 
gentleman of means and leisure; and several others for 
no particular reason at all, but because they happen to 
be popular, and their freinds want to give them office. 
And it isto such men, ex officio, the direction of the 
great educational interests of the rising generation is 
committed. The evils that result are bad enough when 
such boards are compossed of three or four members, 
but when they are increased to ten or a dozen,—to that 
cumbersome machinery which would in fact be sufficient 
to run a State,—the shock to educational interests is 
almost fatal. The evils become a terrible incubus, a 
nightmare so to speak, which the people hardly know 
how to shake off. 

Of these ovils we will only enumerate three ; namely , 
First, That the best interests of education are not left 
free and untrammeled, but are borne down and opposed 
by a host of outside influences that otherwise could not 
act. Second, That the real interests are lost sight of in 
the multitude of trivial matters that are brought forward 
and discussed. Third, and perhaps the most important 
of all, is the direct tendency it has to degrade the 
teacher, and consequently education itself. 

Where can we find a dozen men in any community 
who will be united on any question ? They are human. 
They have their likes and dislikes; their whims and 
their fancies ; their ideas and their antagonisms; and 
if there is any one subject more than another that they 
are ready to discuss and to differ upon, that subject is 
education. They are business men, professional men, 
political men. They have their friends, relations, cli- 
ents, neighbors; obligations to repay and friendships 
to discharge, favors to ask and wires to pull, Are we 
to understand that none of these things enter into the 
influencing or governing motives, or in any manner 
touch the mainsprings of action of such a board of edu- 
cation ? Can the pure stream of manly, disinterested 
action in behalf of the true interests of education flow 
through such channels and not be obstructed? Does 
it not rather, like the rivers that flow through the des- 
erts, often wholly disappear and become entirely swal- 
lowed up by these all-absorbing sands ? 

Again, the members of-such boards being so numer- 
ous, they act as converging lines to bring before the 
board a host of trivial and imaginary grievances which 
turn that venerable body into a debating society, where 
a multitude of trifles and witticisms are disposed of, and 
where by so doing the great interests of education are 
thought to be subserved. 


DEGRADATION OF TEAOHERS. | 

No greater evil can be done to a community than to 
degrade the office of the teacher. Anything tending in 
that direction helps to sap the foundations of the state, 
and serves to undermine the dykes that shut out the 
waters of an ocean of ills. In all enlightened ages, and 
in all civilized nations where the people proved to be pos- 
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sessed of honor, integrity, and politeness, the instructor 
was held in high esteem. By some the office of the edu- 
cator was placed even above that of the statesman, for 
the reason, it was said, that one works with coarse instru- 
ments for coarse ends, and the other by the most refined 
influence acting on that delicate ethereal essence, the 
immortal soul. One great writer speaks of it in the 
following manner: “ There is no higher office than that 
of a teacher of youth, for there is nothing on earth so 
precious as the mind, the soul, and the character of the 
child. No office should be regarded with greater re- 
spect. The first minds of the community should be 
encouraged to assume it. We know not how society 
could be aided more than by the formation of a body of 
wise and efficient educators. We know not any class 
which would contribute so much to the stability of the 
state and to domestic happiness.” Is all this taken into 
account by boards of education? Is the teacher hon- 
ored ? Let us see. He is given to understand that he 
is a hireling; that he is “only a paid servant of the 
board of education ;” that if he gives satisfaction he 
will be allowed to earn his “wages” like any day-la- 
borer or working-girl. It is not even disguised from 
him that his official life depends upon the satisfaction 
he gives the board,—that is, he is dependent upon the 
whims, fancies, or prejudices of nearly a dozen men. 
That he is employed at all isa never-to-be-forgotten ob- 
ligation. He is continually kept in mind that adozen are 
ready to take his place. He must feel that the board 
of education is a wonderfully important setofmen. In 
their hands is the vast patronage of a city’s school fund. 
Men who want favors show deference to them. Teachers 
begin to reverencethem. They begin to be greatly mag- 
nified in their own estimation, and the community is 
given to understand that the highest honor is conferred 
upon it by their accepting the office. A few leading 
spirits soon begin to influence and control all the rest. 
The teachers feel this power. The teacher is human. 
The leaders in the board see this. They exact undue 
deference, — subserviency, in fact. The looks, acts, 
thoughts, and constant bearing of the teacher must _be- 
tray this feeling; and should even a prominent member 
think fit to amuse himself or his fellows by using lan- 
guage of the grossest and most abusive kind toward a 
teacher, he is expected to hang down his head and take 
it all! this dear “paid servant of the board, of educa- 
tion.” Indeed, if it did not require too much exertion 
on the part of the member of the board it would be 
just the thing for this “paid servant” to turn round 
and allow himself to be kicked for the privilege of being 
permitted to earn the “wages” of the board! Oh! is 
there no sacrifice here of all that is noble or manly in 
man? Is not such a system of education calculated to 
raise up a generation of men so abject and low-spirited 
as neither to be able to assert a right nor to resent a 
wrong? Can a greater injury be done to the people or 
to the cause of true education? O teachers, let no man 
deprive you of your divine, Godlike independence! In 
giving up this you give up all. It is an inheritance 
of which no man should rob you. It is the soul of all 
your success in teaching. When Artaxerxes sent for 
the arms of the Greeks after the battle of Cunaxa, they 
made answer that they were possessed of no good thing 
except their arms and their valor, and that by preserv- 
ing their arms they could make better use of their valor. 
So we teachers can say, that we are only possessed of 
our independence and our education. Let us preserve 
our independence, then, that we may be enabled to 
make proper use of our education. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 

36. Exercises in debating are an excellent medium 
for promoting quickness in perception and thinking, 
readiness in the use of language, and for producing self- 
trust, and husbanding the moments. As all these form 
an integrant part of the teacher's education, exercises 
in debating should take a prominent place in the list of 
topics in a training-school for teachers. — 

37. A great number of teachers think only of appro- 


priating qualities of soul and body pertaining to their 
profession. This is a habit which ought not to be tol- 
erated. The development of the human and the divine 
in man comes first,—then the professional qualities. 
This is the demand of the present. 

38. Children ennoble the moral atmosphere of life. 
He who, in associating with children, feels not his 
thoughts and feelings rising to a higher level, must be 
a person of mean nature indeed ! 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — AUGUST, 1882. 

(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston. 
Mercury will not be visible during the month of August. 
Venus, Mars, and Uranus are drawn together ina cluster 

about midway between Spica and Regulus during the first days 
of August. Venus passed Uranus on the 30th of July, ap- 
proaching within one-fourth of one degree of him, and she glides 
past ruddy Mars on the 2d of August, passing only one-twelfth 
of one degree north of him. They can therefore be seen in 
the same field of a telescope, and the great diversity of color, 
difference in their apparent size and phases may be easily noted. 
Venus will exhibit a phase not unlike the Moon’s when a day 
or two past the first quarter, while Mars appears slightly com- 
pressed. Venus hurries on eastward past the stars, entering 
the constellation Virgo on the 10th, and passing Alpha Vir- 
ginis (Spica) on the 30th, being at that time only one degree 
south of that brilliant double star. A small telescope wiil 
show Uranus just west or to the right of Mars. 


Venus sets August 10, 8h. 44m. evening. 
20, 8h. Zim. 
30, 8h. 9m. 
Mars sets August 10, 8h. 36m. " 
20, 8h. 12m. 
30, Th. 44m. 


Jupiter, Saturn, and Neptune are situated in a far more in- 
teresting portion of the heavens, being quite surrounded with 
beautiful and interesting celestial objects. Jupiter is the 
most eastern of the group, being in the constellation Taurus, 
a few degrees north of Betelguese in Orion, and in the main 
branch of the Milky Way. He rises on the 10th at about 1.00 
o’clock a. m., and on the 25th at midnight. 

Saturn is now situated where Jupiter was last April,—about 
five degrees below the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, and Neptune 
(to be seen with a good telescope only), is 7° west of him. 
Both planets pass the points of western quadrature (90° west 
of Sun) this month. Saturn rises on the 10th at 11h. 11m. 
evening; 25th, 10h. 15m. evening. 

SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 

AUGUST 20, 1882, AT 9.00 P. M. 

The evenings of August are not brilliant, the constellations 
of greatest beauty being visible in the morning hours, Sagit- 
tarius is low in the south, touching the southern horizon. 
The ‘‘ Milkmaid’s Dipper,’’ an inverted dipper with handle to 
the west, and in the Milky Way, is the cluster by which we 
know this constellation. Aquila is 30° north of the Dipper, 
and contains the first-magnitude star Altair, the central mem- 
ber of a group of three stars forming an arc of a large circle. 
Cygnus, the Swan, is about as far again north, and is easily 
known by the figure of the Great Cross, having the brilliant 
star Deneb at its head. The longer bar of the Cross lies in the 
center of the Milky Way. The Harp and Vega are a few de- 
grees to the right or west of the southern part of the Cross. 

West of the meridian the Scorpion and Antares are furthest 
south, Libra is west of it, and Virgo with Spica still further 
west and extending to the horizon. The Northern Crown, a 
fine cluster of small stars north of Libra and Arcturus, 33° 
north of Spica, are the only other striking objects west of the 
meridian. 

East of the meridian the attractive objects are still fewer. 
The Great Square of Pegasus near the eastern horizon, and 
the A, 15° below the southwest corner, are the only objects of 


note. 
In the circumpolar region the cluster in the head of Draco, 


and the Little Bear and Dipper are above, the Great Bear and 

Dipper to the left, and Cassiopea to the right of Polaris. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
AUGUST 21, 1882. h. m. 

a Andromeda (Alpheratz) in meridian . 2 4 morning. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises ° ° - 10 25 evening. 

B Persei (Algol, variable) rises 7 28 

” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 10 4 ad 


a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises .. 
a Aurigez (Capella) rises 8 10 
B Orionis (Rigel) rises . - 1 87 morning. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises ° ‘ 1 20 “ 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) state 8 45 ad 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 


a Leonis (Regulus) invisible, 

a Virginis (Spica) sets ° & 

a Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 11 

a Lyre (Vega)in meridian . ‘ 8 

@ Aquillw (Altair) in meridian a: § 
@ Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 
Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises. . 8 S51 “ 

Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y., July, 1882. 


UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. 


BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 
A fair white mountain-lily in my pathway lay, 
Its clustered blossoms in the sunlight gleamed 
So frail and pure, like waxen stars they seemed, 
Or great belated snow-flakes which a single ray 
Of the warm sun they basked in soon might melt away, 
And with their wasted perfume scent the wayside dust. 

I marveled that so rare a flower should bless 

The dry waste spot where fearlessly it grew, 

Until the secret of its wondrous root I knew, 

Whose deep. laid probes the needed moisture drew 
From fountains far beneath earth’s seeming barrenness. 
We wonder oft at the untainted purity 

Of a sweet human life, lived mid the lust 

And foul pollution of a world sin-stained 

Because we search not deep enough to see 

The *‘ Fount of Living Waters,’”’ whence is gained 
The strength divine to live thus worthily. 


Monument, Colorado, 1882. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


QUESTIONS ON RACE AS AFFECTED BY PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS. 


Will people preserve their individuality longer in a moun- 
tainous or flat country ? in a seashore or inland region? How 
are men affected in character by the vicinity of mountains ? 
How are men affected in their habits and tastes by living on 
the sea-coast ? How is the character of men affected by a con- 
stant observation of a broad expanse of starry sky? In what 
zone are the people most enterprising and intelligent? How 
does a long residence in a hot country affect the energy, the 
color, and the habits of men? What were some of the natural 
surroundings which so developed the spiritual nature of Abra- 
ham as to give a religious genius to all his race? If a man 
makes one part of his nature strong by exercise and training, 
will his children be likely to be strong in the same way? Will 
a strong trait given to a race continue to grow stronger in suc- 
cessive generations ? Is it important to a man’s children what 
habits he forms, or what part of his nature he develops ? 
Have we any duties toward our descendants? Why is the 
Swiss hardy, brave, and independent? Why is the English- 
man adventurous and fond of exploring? Why is the negro 
lazy and unambitious ? Why are the Esquimaux sluggish and 
ignorant ? 

How do we judge of the common descent of different 
nations? If we find many Spanish names upon a map, of what 
nation do we suppose the discoverers or settlers or conquerors 
must have been? If we find the terminations of towns in 
some locality to be like those of Siberia, what do we judge of 
the government whose flag waves over that place? If the flag 
and coin of a country are German, under whose rule is it? 
What flag and currency do we find in Canada? in Australia ? 
at Hudson’s Bay? What traces do we find on a map of the 
descent of the inhabitants? How do different nations hold 


intercourse with each other? Describe the discovery, settle- 
ment, and growth of some country. Plant an imaginary colony 
in Papua and show how it might grow populous and wealthy, 
and establish relations with all the principal countries of the 
earth Why dothe people of the United States generally speak 
English ? Why are Spanish names found in Mexico and Peru ? 
why Moorish houses ? 


THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL AT 
BOWDOIN. 


The 12th of August the Alma Mater of the poet specially 
remembered him. The occasion was a jewel in itself, and the 
fair sky, the sweet summer air, the cultured audience that 
gathered, and the walls of the newly-completed, elegant Me- 
morial Hall, gave the stone a rare setting. 
afternoon was dedicated to the memory of the soldiers fallen 
in the war, but it seemed to be a consecration to Longfellow 
also. Among the allusions to the poet was that of an aged 
class-mate, who, speaking of the ‘‘ handsome, shy Hawthorne,”’ 
in college-days, mentioned also Longfellow, quiet, studious, 
and giving then promise of his coming greatness. Another 
venerable class-mate spoke of the poet’s songs, which, com- 
memorating truth, honor, and right, made the fallen soldiers’ 
deeds possible. Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin in the evening gave 
an oration. The platform had a Longfellow look that was 
marked. There was the poet’s portrait in a very rich frame. 
There were two aged members of Longfellow’s class, and the 
orator himself was a pupil of the poet-professor at Bowdoin, 
and afterwards a successor. ‘‘ The man we love, and the poet 
we honor,’ was Dr. Goodwin’s theme. Longfellow as a man 
was presented, and then his work. After his graduation 
he studied in Germany, and in 1829 became an instructor in 
the college. Dr. Goodwin thought that this professorship in 
modern languages may have been the first case in any Ameri- 
can college. Harvard followed the example. ‘‘ She coveted 
and purloined our jewel.’’ His pupils loved him and were 
kindled into enthusiasm by his teachings. The professor 
finally became merged in the poet. As a poet he used simple, 
sweet, strong language. He did not wrap his ideas like mum- 
mies in infinite convolutions of high art. The question was 


asked, ‘Did he belong to Wordsworth’s school?” He be. 


The Hall in the 
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longed to no school but his own. Others have excelled in the 
humorous or ludicrous, in philosophical statement, in epic 
compositions, but Longfellow as a whole is America’s greatest 
poet. Marvelous were his diction and rhythm, marvelous his 
translations. Probably his Psalm of Life,’”’ and Excel- 
sior’’ are the most popular of his short pieces. Pure, his 
poems will need no expurgated edition. The wsthetic in him 
never effaced the ethical. Spiritually helpful, we may suppose 
that he was illumined by a diviner spirit. Charitable, he did 
not make disparaging remarks upon others. He was kind and 
helpful to literary aspirants. The speaker quoted quite liber- 
ally from the poet’s verses, and his ‘* Morituri Salutamus’”’ he 
termed a ‘‘ swan’s song, its idea an inspiration, and the words 
benediction.’”’ It is the song of the swan indeed. As Dr. 
Goodwin stood at the desk, his beard snow-white, his voice 
melodious, he seemed like a venerable bard striking a harp 
that a dead master had taught him touse. It was a fitting 


thing in President Chamberlin to afterwards introduce Ada 
Cary, who sang ‘‘ Thy Day is Done,’’ her bird-like voice re- 
peating itself in the warbling echoes that floated off, dying 
softly in the night. 


THE DIXON PENCIL PRIZE AWARDS. 


It is well known to all our readers that in January last the 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of the 
celebrated Dixon’s American Graphite pencils, offered twelve 
cash prizes, amounting to $275, for drawings made with their 
pencils by pupils of any American public or private school, or 
by any art student. The class of work was to be from the 
flat, from a cast or object, and from life. Competition was 
governed by the age of the pupil forall the prizes, with the sin 
gle exception of the $50.00 prize offered to art students, thus 
making an equable provision for pupils of all ages and degrees 
of attainment in the art of drawing. The prizes ran from $5 
to $50 each. There were no second prizes, honorable mention 
only being given to those who failed to take the prize offered 
for their respective class. 

It was promised by the Dixon Company that the names of 
the winners of the prizes should be announced at one of the 
joint meetings of the two educational conventions to be held in 
Saratoga, N. Y., in July; and on Thursday, July 13, by the 
kindness of the presiding officer, the following interesting re- 
port was made before a full house and a most appreciative 


audience: 

The judges who decided upon the merits of the drawings 
submitted in competition for the Dixon Prizes were: Miss 
Virginia Granberry, teacher of Drawing in Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Louis Bail, teacher of Drawing in the 

ublic schools of New Haven, Conn.; and Prof. George E. 

ladwin, teacher of Drawing in School of Technology, Wor 
cester, Mass. These three were chosen; first, because of their 
large experience and well-known probity, and second, because 
none of their pupils entered in competition for any of the prizes. 
The judges met at the offices of the Dixon Company, and gave 
long and careful consideration upon the merits of each picture 
before making their decisions, and their faithful labors cannot 
be too highly appreciated by the Dixon Company, nor too 
highly respected by the competitors. 

Two hundred and sixty-four drawings were sent in, repre- 
senting twenty-two States. 

The $50 prize, offered to art students for a drawing from 
life, was awarded Miss Mary Fairchild, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Subject, human head. 

The $50 prize offered any school pupil over 20 years of age 
for a drawing from life, was awarded Miss M L. D. Watson, 
Morristown, N. J. Subject, female figure in costume. Hon- 
orable mention in this class was given Miss C. 8. Cobb, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The $30 prize offered any school pupil not over 20 years old 
for a drawing from life, was awarded Miss Carrie D. Bartlett, 
Titusville Pa. Subject, female figure. 

The $25 prize offered any school pupil not over 18 years of 
age for a drawing from life, was awarded Miss Agnes M. Wat- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. Subject, drawing from nature. Hon- 
orable mention in this class was given Miss Emma S. Haslett, 
New York City. 

The $20 prize offered any school pupil not over 18 years of 

for a drawing from a cast or object, was awarded Miss 
Bonnie Stitt, Titusville, Pa. Honorable mention in this class 
was given Miss Juliet Fox, Titusville, Pa., and Miss Lizzie 


_Probert, Erie, Pa. 


ears old, 
rossman, 


The $20 prize offered any school pupil not over 15 
for a drawing from life, was awarded Miss Clara B. 
Swampscott, Mass. 

The $15 prize offered any school pupil not over 15 years old, 
for a drawing from a cast or object, was awarded Miss Susie 
H. Wallace, Titusville, Pa. Honorable mention in this class 
wass made of Miss Edith W. Cadwaller, Titusville, Pa. 

A prize of $15 was awarded Miss Margaret J. Overton, 
Albany, N. Y., for an original design for a lace pattern. 

A S ie of $10 was awarded Miss Bessie Grindrod, Albany, 
N. Y., for an original design for a panel. 

The $10 prize offered any school pupil for a drawing from 
the flat, was awarded Miss Frederika L. Wéltjen, Pottsville, 
Pa. Honorable mention in this class was given Miss E. Gertie 
Walker, Windsor, Vt.; Miss Mary R. Sweet, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; and Miss Georgia M. McClellan, Lexington, Ky. 

The prize of $5 offered any school pupil not over 12 years 
old, for a drawing from the flat, was awarded Master Percy 
Nicholson, Albany, N. Y. Honorable méntion in this class 
was made of Masters John Brady, Albany, N. Y ; Jacob B 
Lamey,. Wiconisco, Pa., and Har Finck, Ridley Park, Pa. 

The $25 prize offered any school pupil not over 20 years of 
age, for a drawing from life, was not awarded, — no drawing 
being sent in for that class. 

Ry will be noted that 10 of the 11 prizes were awarded young 
es. 

We learn that the Dixon Pencil Co. propose to repeat this 
prize-drawing award next season. Announcements of the 


terms of competition will be made early in October. 


“as Johnson wrote the following epitaph for his cat : 


A BOTANICAL EXCURSION FROM CHARLES. 
TON, S. C. 


With the soft blue of the sunny Southern skies above and 
the deeper blue of the harbor waters beneath, we set sail in a 
small steamer one day for Magnolia Gardens. It was in the 
latter part of March, and while we knew that the wind blew 
cold and blustering and the trees stood gaunt and bare about 
our home in the North, we were fanned by gentle breezes and 
feasted our eyes on the luxuriant green of Southern foliage, or 
leaned over the boat-railing idly watching the foam in our 
wake, while we listened to Sailor Sambo’s weird songs. We 
scarcely knew whether we were awake or dreaming, but 
thought it must be the Jatter, and that our boat had drifted 
into Paradise when it touched the landing. 

Overhead the live oak (Quercus virens) spread out its great 
arms, gracefully draped with long gray moss ( Tillandsia usne- 
oides); the cypress leaned mournfully over the banks of the 
stream that wound its way through the grounds; the Olea 
Americana (American olive) hid its fine, sweet-scented blos- 
soms underneath its thick, leather-like leaves, and the small 
fringe tree (Chionanthus virginica) was just putting forth its 
drooping white fringes of blossoms, while here and there a 
Magnolia grandiflora revealed its shining leaves. Under foot 
was the green, coarser and more scattering, to be sura, than the 
soft velvet of our Northern lawns, but yet beautifal with its 
sprinkling of white blossoms of star-grass (Hypozis erecta). 
But the flowers! All our adjectives failed us. The paths 
wound in and out, bordered by Azaleas growing above our 
heads and sporting a wealth of blossoms of every conceivable 
variety, —seventy-five in all, the owner said. Here and there a 
shy rosebush put forth its bloom, and the Japonica revealed 
its queenly flowers. « 

But what is that over by a narrow bridge that spans the little 
stream in which a thousand lovely hues are reflected ? A vine; 
not one of those weak, spinkling ones so often found at the 
North, but stout and luxuriant, with dark evergreen leaves that 
contrast strongly with its large white blossoms. Closer in- 
spection proves it to be the Cherokee Rose (Rosa laevigata). 
The blossom is similar to that of the Eglantine, but of a bluish- 
white instead of pink color. It is a bright, cheery flower, de- 
lighting to brighten up waste places, and growing anywhere 
and everywhere, yet always maintaining its purity. There are 
rustic seats where we can sit and sketch for our portfolio, or 
wonder at the skill of the great artist who molded each petal 
so delicately and tinted them all so wondrously. 

We ate our dinner beneath the trees while the winds sighed 
through their grand old branches and the birds sang above us. 
Later in the day we made the acquaintance of the gentlemanly 
proprietor, who lives in a little cottage in the midst of all this 
loveliness, but learned that he could remain there only a part 
of the year, for a fatal malaria prevails during the summer 
months. No wonder the winds sigh and the waters weep that 
death should enter so lovely a place. We left him laden with 
flowers for our herbarium, and as the afternoon began to wane 
the boat sounded its whistle, and we were soon homeward 
bound, arriving there just in time to see the sun, —a ball of 
fire,—sink into the sea, and the darkness come down quickly 
over the land, while we sat in the shadows dreamily reviewing 
the scenes of the day. CLARA EASTMAN. 

Wells River, Vt., 1882. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Association of Collective Alumnz have issued a cir- 
cular, in which they say that the physical status of American 
women of the educated class is painfully low, and that they be- 
lieve that the colleges ought to be among the first to take meas- 
ures against this dangerous deterioration of physique. They 
call attention to these evils which help to make sickly women: 
1. Social dissipation and excitement which is neither amuse- 
ment nor recreation. 2. Habitual loss of sufficient and healthy 
sleep. 3. Irregularity and haste in taking food, the use of con- 
fectionery in the evening, and the omission of breakfast. 4. 
Tight, heavy, and insufficient clothing, which frightfully in- 
creases the tendencies to consumptive and spinal diseases. 5. 
The lack of sufficient outdoor exercise. When a proper 
amount of time is devoted to such exercise, no time will be left 
for over-study. 6. The ambition of parents and daughters to 
accomplish much in little time. 7. The usual postponement 
of instruction in the laws of physiology and hygiene to a col- 
lege course. The Association recommends the introduction 
of a thorough course of physical training, with special instruc- 
tions and lectures on the subject. 


— From the bones collected by M. Broca, and those con- 
ed in the museum of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
it would seem that early man had to bear much the same osse- 
ous lesions as modern man in ese tome advanced years. 
But what strikes one with surprise are numerous instances 
of trepanning and of well-consolidated fracture, showing that 
our remote ancestors were not so ignorant of surgery as some 
of their descendants may not unreasonably have supposed. 


— Prof. Herschel has found a substitute for the negative 
plate of the Faure accumulator. It consists of platindm foil 
which had been cooked at a high heat with lampbiack for'some 
days in a pottery kiln, until roughened with adull drossy coat. 
it is indestructible and highly efficient, but is not so cheap as 
the leaden plate. 


— Prof. S. P, Thompson has found that almost any oxide or 
hydrate of lead will serve in the Faure battery. Litharge will do 
if it is so finely ground as to be painted on the plates. He ob- 
tained the best results by coating the plates with the brown 
peroxide, but it is a little more expensive than red lead or lith- 


arge. 

— From experiments made by Mr. F. Masure, it appears that 
when arable soil'is very wet it throws off more watery vapor 
mo e quantities are about equal; 80 ° 
course the evaporation is less. 


Educators in Council. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOC. 
AT KINGWOOD. 


The 13th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. was 
held at the Court-house, Kingwood, July 11, 12, and 13, and 
was fairly attended by prominent educators of the State, 
among whom were Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Supt.; Prof. F. 
H. Crago, Wheeling ; Prof. A. L. Purinton, Parkersburgh ; 
Prof. A. L. Wade, author of Wade's Graduating System; Dr. 
J. C. Reeves, Sec. State Board of Health; Prest. Wilson, of 
West Virginia Univ.; Prof. John A. Watson, Glenville; Prof. 
N. C. Brackett, prin, Storer Coll.; Prof. U. S. Fleming, Fair- 
mont; Prof. H. N. Ogden, prin. West Virginia Coll.; Prof. T. 
C Miller, Fairmont; Co. Supt. J. H. Hawthorne; and Geo, A. 
Howard, representative of the publishing house of Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


First Day. 


The Assoc. met at 10 15 a. m., and was called to order by 
the prest, Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Supt. of Free Schools. 
Prof B. Keenan was elected secretary. 

The old members present were Hon. Charles James Faulk- 
ner, Profs. F H. Crago, A. L. Waldo, T. C. Miller, A L. Pur- 
inton, U S. Fieming, J. C. Ralphsnyder, A. W. Frederick, 
and S. T. Wiley, Esq. Eleven new members were enrolled. 

The ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ was sung, and prayer offered by the 
Rev. A. Hall, after which the Assoc. proceeded to work. 

Prof. John A. Watson spoke on ‘‘ What they do in the Rural 
District Schools,”’ followed by Profs. F. H. Crago, J. H. Haw- 
thorne, and B. Keenan. 

A recess was then taken till 2 00 p. m., when the Hon. Chas. 
J. Faulkner, prest. of the West Va. Hist. Soc., delivered an 
able and eloquent lecture on education. He was followed by 
Prof. A. L. Purinton, on the subject of teachers’ salaries, 
which was discussed at length by Profs. F. H. Crago, A. L. 
Wade, A. L. Cox, and J. H. Hawthorne. 

At the evening session Prof. J H. Hawthorne, Co. Supt. of 
Preston Co., made a neat address of welcome, which was hap- 
pily and pleasantly replied to by Prof. T. C. Miller. Prof. F. 
H. Crago recited *‘ Over the Hill from the Poor House,’ and 
after business resolutions, the Assoc. adjourned for the day. 


Sreconp Day. 


The Assoc. convened in the Court House at 9.00 a. m., and 
was called to order by State Supt. B. L. Butcher. Prayer was 
delivered by Rev. D H. King. 

An able paper was read by Prof. Brackett, on ‘‘ Mental Dis- 
cipline vs. Knowledge.’”’ He said mental discipline gives men- 
tal power, and that culture is more than knowledge. The 
classics and higher mathematics were the best studies to de- 
velop culture, and that common schools were but trainin 
schools for higher education. The question was then open 
for discussion. Prof. A. L. Wade said mental culture was 
self-culture, and always pleasureable, no matter how difficult. 
He was followed by Profs. T. C. Miller, Waters, J. H. Haw- 
thorne, Hodges, F Hlergo, and U S. Fieming. 

Prof. U. 8S. Fleming took up the subject of ‘‘ Professional 
Training in our Normal Schools,’”’ and spoke in favor of mak- 
ing them academic as well as professional in character and 
training; and the discussion of this subject by nearly all the 
members was the discussion of the day, and many valuable 
ideas were advanced. 

At the close of the discussion the Assoc. adjourned until 
2 00 o’clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Notwithstanding a drizzling rain, a large number of people 
were present in the afternoon. 


West Virginia History. 


After the opening exercises Hon. C.J. Faulkner spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘ West Virginia History.’’ He said that West 
Virginia history, should be a part of West Virginia ed- 
ucation; that West Virginia had a colonial and Virginian his- 
tory of 150 years. He called attention to the loss by West 
Virginia of four counties now in Southwestern Pennsylvania; 
the West Virginia life of George Washington, and his owner- 
ship of 35,000 acres of land now in this State. He said that 
Aaron Burr laid his plans for the conquest of the Mississippi 
Valley on soil now belonging to West Virginia. Mr. Fauik- 
ner then confined his remarks to the history of the establish- 
ment of the boundary line between Virginia (now West Vir- 
giria) and Pennsylvania. 


A Course of Study for Common Schools 
was next taken up, and Prof. A. L.. Wade stated that a course 
of study including his graduating system was adopted in Wis- 
consin, Maine, Tennessee, [ilinois, and also in many counties 
in other States. 

It was discussed by Profs. F. H. Crago, H. N. Ogden, T. C. 
Miller, Waters, J. L. Craig, R. F. Kidd, A. W. Frederick, B. 
L. Keenan, and Co Supt. J . H. Hawthorne, of Preston, who 
gave the following four reasons for its adoption: First, It will 
give the pupil a definite object to accomplish. Second, It will 

evelop the powers of the pupil’s mind in the proper succes- 
sion. Third, It will greatly increase the working-power of 
the teacher by thorough ye ing the common schools. Fourth, 
That the result will be thorough instruction of our pupils in 
all the branches prescribed by the school law. 

The Assoc. then adjourned till 7 30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


After the opening exercises Dr. J. C. Reeves, Sec. of the 
State Board of Health, addressed a crowded house on the 
** Hygiene of the School-room,”’ iu which he handled this usu- 
ally dry subject in a Se manner, investing it with life 
and interest for all. e drew a comparison from the game of 
chess to illustrate his subject. The world was the chess- 
board, the phenomena of the world the pieces, and the laws of 
nature the ralea of the game, and that every human being was 
playing this game with an unseen opponent. He said that 
vigorous health was an exception now, giving examples of a 
wrecked life from little errors ignorantly committed, and 
after showing the duty of the State to protect the health as 
well as the weaith of its citizens, he confined himself to the 

showing tha’ the best patterns of tae modern 
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appointed by the chair: Profs. Noss of Penn., Conant of Vt., 


- Normal School,” in order to make it more efficient in develop- 


Aug. 10, 1882. 
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school furniture were defective; that a chilly room was not a 


ventilated one; that each scholar required twenty square feet 
of floor-space. He then showed how the health of the child 


in many ways was affected by our school-houses as now built| sxpressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. 


in many places, and by the ignorance of so many teachers. 

On motion a unanimous vote of thanks was returned by the 
well-pleased audience to Dr. Reeves, and a copy of his address 
was requested for publication. The Assoc. further voted the 
Doctor an honorary member. 

The Rev. D. H. King recited the ‘‘ Schoolmaster and his 
Guests,’?’ and made a hit. He was followed by Prof. F. H. 
Crago, who recited, by request, ‘‘ The Blue and the Grey,”’’ 
and rendered it admirably. P. T. Crogan brought down the 
house with ‘‘ Washington and his Hatchet,’’ and after a piece 
of a by Crane’s Orchestra, the Assoc. adjourned till the 
next day. 


Turrp Day. 


The Assoc. met at the usual hour. Prof. U. S. Fleming 
read a paper on “‘ Free Text-books for Free Schools,” urging 
that free text-books should be used, but that the counties or 
districts, instead of the State, should have the right to adopt 
text-books. 

Prof. Wilson, prest. of the West Va. Univ., was introduced 
and made a few remarks on the place of the University in the 
Free-school system. He said, “‘ It is at the head of the free- 
school system, where it is placed by law, and where it should 
be.”’ e said the German or English university was easy to 
define, but that the American university was not so easily de- 
fined, as we had a line of institutions called universities rang- 
ing up from the primary schools almost to Yale, Harvard, and 
the Univs. of Virginia and Michigan, and that his best efforts 
would be given to place the West Virginia Univ. as near the 
head of the line as possible. 

The subject of free text-books in free schools was taken up 
and discussed by Profs. F. H. Crago and U. 8S. Fleming. 

The Com. on Nomination of Officers of the Assoc. for the 
coming year, reported as follows: 

Prest.—Hon. B. L. Butcher, Wheeling. 

Vice-Prests. — First Congressional district, Prof. John M. 
Birch, Wheeling; Second Congressional Dist., Prof. D. B Pur- 
inton, Morgantown; Third Congressional Dist., Prof. T. M. 
Dennis, Co. Supt. Greenbrier Co. ; Fourth Congressional Dist., 
Prof. W. J. Kenny, Co. Supt. Mason Co. 

Treas.—Prof. Thomas C. Miller, Fairmont. 

Secs.—Prof. H. Crago, Wheeling, and Prof. U. S. Fleming, 
Fairmont. 

Revs. A. Hall, D. H. King, and Miss Jeanette L. Lee were 
elected honorary members. 

The Com. on Resolutions reported as follows: 


Resolved, That we declare our hearty approval of the West Virginia 
School Journal, and urge upon the teachers of the State the vital impor- 
tance of such a journal to the interests of our educational work, and the 
duty of every one of them to take and read it. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to the pres- 
ident and secretary of the Assoc., the railroads, Crane’s Orchestra, and 
the citizens of Kingwood. 

On motion, the nominations and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


After a piece of music, the resolution by A. W. Frederick, 
providing for a committee of five to be appointed to confer 
with our Legislature on needed legislation, was discussed by 
Profs. A. W. Frederick, J. H. Hawthorne, Major J. M. Lee, 
B. L. Keenan, R. Kidd, B. M. Squires, and 8. T. Wiley, and 
upon a vote being taken the motion was lost. 

The Com. on Course of Study for Free Schools was con- 
tinued till the next meeting. 

A resolution recommending no legislative action upon com- 

ulsory education, was discussed by T. E. Hodges, F. H. 
rago, Major J. M. Lee, and others, and upon a vote being 
taken the resolution was lost. 

It was ordered that the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
a future number of the West Virginia Educational 

ournal, 

Prof. Thomas C, Miller, prin. of the Fairmont schools, pre- 
sented the claims of the Nrew-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpDvu- 
CATION. 

On motion the Assoc. adjourned to meet in Buckhannon the 
second Tuesday of July, 1883. 

The Assoc. was attended by large numbers of people, and 
New England had a representative in Prof. N. C. Brackett, of 
Maine, now principal of Storer’s Coll. at Harpers Ferry. Prof. 
Brackett was well received, and his paper shoved ability, 
scholarship, and taste. 


> 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from last No.) 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON—JULY 13. 
This department met in the lecture-room of the M. E. Church. 
In the absence of the secretary, Prof. George P. Beard of 


Pennsylvania was chosen secretary pro tem. 
The following committee on organization for next year was 


and Hoose of N. Y. 

The following committee was appointed to suggest subjects 
for consideration at next meeting: Profs. Morgan of N. Y., 
Edson of Vt., and Ware of Ga. 

The president, C. C. Rounds, then delivered a brief address 
on “Needed Changes in the Organization and Work of the 


ago training, and to supply it with the means for giv- 
such training in ped cal science and art as the present 
and prospective condition of American education demands. 
In accordance with the recommendations of the president a 
committee. was appointed to report at the next meeting on the 
proper organization and equipment of a normal school. 


Normal Schools. 
The address of the president was followed by the reading of 
& paper by Hon. D. L. Kieble, State om ge of Minnesota, on 
‘The True Place of the Normal School in the Educational 
System,” an abstract of which was given in our last issue, on 


page 70. 
his pa r was discussed by the following geatlemen: H. C. 
Speer of Kansas, G. P. Beard of Pennsylvania, W T. Harris of 
assachusetts, and others. 
Prof. Morgan, of New York, claimed it is impossible to 


pat in the WD yews mind a conviction of the necessity for special 
g 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tok JOURNAL except as 
He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
‘ively demands it.] 


RECENT PROGRESS IN ENGLISH LITEBATURE, 


Since our last report, Miss Hodgdon has published her 
Whittier and Prescott ‘‘ Leaflets.”” The Motley ‘ Leaflets”’ 
are announced for early publication. The whole series 
has proved very popular both with the educational and the 
general public. Hawthorne has been added to the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Classic Series,’’ and other volumes are promised. The 
fifteen-cent editions of Longfellow’s Hyperion, Outre Mer, and 
Evangeline have had a large sale, and have been used exten- 
sively for school purposes. Clark & Maynard’s ‘“ English 
Classics’’ have reached the twenty-ninth number, besides four 
larger volumes: Paradise Lost, Book I.; Chaucer’s Prologue: 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and the ‘‘ Shakespeare Reader,’’ which 
sell at from 20 to 30 cents each. This same firm have just 
issued a text-book on English literature by Prof. Brainerd 
Kellogg; introduction price, $1.00. This is a handsome vol- 
ume of 450 pages, well printed on thin but good paper, so that 
one is surprised to find how much the author has managed to 
include in a book of small dimensions. The work is based 
upon the text of Brooke’s ‘‘ Primer of English Literature,’’ 
greatly modified and rearranged by Mr. Kellogg to suit his own 
purpose. The selections of complete and worthy pieces to 
represent a few of the great English classic authors is prefer- 
able to the ‘‘chips’’ once so common in text-books on litera- 
ture. The author’s selections, questions, collateral references, 
and ‘brief historical sketches’’ are in excellent taste, and 
contribute very much to the value of the work. In brief, 
Kellogg’s English Literature is admirably adapted for school 
purposes, and is sold for a reasonable price for so extensive a 
work, 

Several new volumes have been added to Rolfe’s edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Prof. Raub, the author of a long series 
of school books, has just published ‘‘ Studies in English and 
American Literature.’’ We have not seen the book, and hence 
cannot speak of it in detail. A. F. BLAISDELL, 
Providence, July, 1882. 


THE POEM “THE CHILDREN.” 


The poem, “THE CHILDREN,” leading THE JOURNAL 
for July 13, may have been found, in print, “‘in the desk of 
Charles Dickens, after his death.’’ But, if any should infer 
that it was a posthumous production of that distinguished 
author, or even that it was of his composition, he would be 
mistaken. It will be found in Mrs. Kirkland’s School Girls’ 
Garland,’’ 2d series, published in 1864, and is by her attrib- 
uted to Charles M. Dickinson. He was an American teacher, 
I believe, and the poem is probably much older than the date 
given above. It is worthy of Dickens, but not in his vein. 

G. L. D. 


— The poem, “‘ The Children,’’ was written by Mr. C. M. 
Dickinson, editor of The Republican, Binghamton, N. Y., 


while he was of ‘‘ ye pedagogues,’’ years and years ago. For 
veritable proof of authorship I refer to him. 
Lynn, Mass., 1882. O. B. BRUCE. 


ANSWERS TO DOMINICAL LETTER QUESTIONS. 


As no answers have appeared in this column, I send you the 
correct list, that any of your readers who may have tried the 
questions may test the accuracy of their work. (1) Dec. 14, 
1799, Tuesday; (2) Dec. 14, 1899, Thursday; (3) Oct. 19, 1781, 
Friday: (4) Oct. 19, 1881, Wednesday; (5) Oct. 19, 1981, Mon- 
day; (6) July 4, 1776, Thursday; (7) July 4, 1876, Tuesday; 
(8) July 4, 1976, Sunday. It will be seen that the bi-centen- 
nial anniversary of our National Independence will occur on 
Sunday. I am fearful that the Sabbath will be seriously 


broken! but, lucky for us, we shall have no hand in > ao 


GYMNASTICS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Dr. William Monroe, the distinguished movement-cure phy- 
sician of Boston, said to a friend yesterday, that if he had the 
influence he would forbid certain practices in the gymnastics 
of the Boston schools which are decidedly injurious, while 
others are very useful. We would suggest to the schoo! au- 
thorities to consult him upon this subject. He has some 
patients among the teachers of the city, and gives them the 
advantage of his views upon the subject, but that is a very 
limited influence. AN OLD TEACHER. 


A FAREWELL. 


My dear C. R. B., you’ve made a bad guess; 

Instead of “‘ rudder more,’’ you’re plainly rudder-less ; 

You’re gone all adrift, and doubtless could never 

Get out of your fix with three kinds of lever; 

You’re doomed, I’m afraid, and must lay up your bones 

Very soon in the locker of one Davy Jones. 
Good-bye. 


“NOTES, QUERIES, AND ANSWERS.” 
We have received the first aumber of a periodical entitled, 


E. T. Q. 


Va., and published by S. C. & L. M. Gould, Manchester, N. 
H. The subjects treated are of a miscellaneous character, and 


cannot fail to interest all. It will be of special value to teach- 
ers, who will obtain much valuable information on points that 
might not otherwise come to their notice. The subscription 
price is $1 for a volume of ten numbers, and the first number 
is fully worth that amount. E. T. Q. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


— I. A. Nutter wishes to know the name of the present cap- 
ital of Louisiana, and when it was made such. Our impres- 
sion is that Baton Rouge, which was the capital from 1847 till 
1864, is again the capital. At the latter date New Orleans 
was made the capital, but we believe it is not such at present. 
Some time ago the State-house at Baton Rouge was burned, 
and the ‘‘ Capital,” with all that the term implies, took up its 
temporary abode at New Orleans; but the Legislature made 
an arrangement whereby it should go back to Baton Rouge as 
soon as it could be accommodated. We understand that this 
arrangement has recently been carried out, so that Baton 
Rouge is, in name and in fact, the capital. A postal, addressed 
to either of the Louisiana senators,—Jones or Kellogg,—would 
doubtless secure the right answer. 

— A subscriber inquires about books of reference in astron- 
omy and chemistry. In astronomy, Newcomb’s Popular (new 
edition, just out), Lockyer’s Solar Physics, Chambers's De- 
scriptive, Guillemin’s The Heavens, Rambosson’s, together 
with R, A. Proctor’s numerous works, are each and all good, 
and can be obtained at reasonable rates. In Chemistry, Ros- 
coe & Schorlemmer’sis a standard work and quite expensive. 
Two large volumes complete and first part of the third are al- 
ready published, and more aretocome. Of cheaper works, Att- 
field’s and Bloxam’s, each in one volume, are excellent, and 
of moderate cost. Our subscriber adds: ‘‘ We would like to 
procure Physiological Charts.’’ Of these there are several 
series. A very nice and somewhat expensive work is Mar- 
shall’s The Human Body, with eleven Physiological 
Diagrams. Almost any bookseller who deals in text books on 
physiology can furnish the names of series of charts, and 
secure them if ordered. Our subscriber would also do well to 
consult our advertising columns on the subject of the books 
and charts in question. 

— Another subscriber calls for the parsing of ‘‘ worth labor- 
ing for,’’ in the sentence, ‘‘It is their being valuable that 
makes things worth laboring for.’’ Some of the grammars in- 
clude *‘ worth’ among prepositions, and Worcester's Diction- 
ary, while calling it an adjective, says, ‘‘ worth has the con- 
struction of a preposition, as it admits the objective case after 
it without an intervening preposition; as, ‘ the bookis worth a 
dollar.’’’ As a preposition it would, of course, govern “‘ la- 
boring’’ as a participial noun in the objective case. As an 
adjective, in the sense of ‘‘ deserving of,’’ it modifies ‘‘ things,’’ 
and “ laboring ’”’ is in the objective case without a preposition, 
by the Rule,— Words denoting time, value, direction, and 
the like, are in the objective case without a governing word. 


The word ‘‘for’”’ is a sort of appendage to “‘ laboring,’’—an 
abbreviated adjunct, so to speak. If its object were expressed 
the adjunct would be adverbial, and modify ‘‘laboring.”’ As 
it is, it modifies ‘“‘laboring’’ in the sense of after, to secure, 
or some equivalent expression. 

We know of no better work on “‘ analysis and parsing”’ than 
Greene’s Analysis, which is the most thorough and exhaustive. 


—eoo——— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 230. “E. T. Q.’s” answer is doubtless as satisfactory 
as can be given; yet it fails to explain how it is that a — «x has 
the same value in both members of the equation (a — z) 
(a + x2) = (a — x); — the very thing I wish to know in order 
to see that I am ‘‘ radically and wholly wrong’’ in asserting 
that ‘‘(@—<z) is not of the same value in both members of the 
equation.” ‘*E. T. Q.’s”’ answer is based on the fact that 
the above equation is of the second degree with respect 
to xz. That fact is very apparent; but the original fallacy 
limited us to one value of z; namely, r=a=1. With this 
limitation I fail to see how the equation ‘‘2 (a —x)=— 1(a— 
is not at all the same equation’’ as the one quoted above. It 
strikes me that it is precisely the same; since a + x = 2, and 
nothing else; unless we are allowed to use another derived 


value of z not given in the original data. The use of any 
other value looks to me like begging the question. It certainly 
changes, very materially, the character of the original fallacy, 
and allows an entirely different mode of treatment. a: + 


No. 235. ‘‘ The night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown.”’ Inthe above line from Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three 
Fishers,’’ the word “‘ night-rack’’ is sometimes written ‘‘night- 
rock,’’ and sometimes ‘* night-wreck.’’ Which is correct ? 

F. L. West, Hope, N. J. 
Ans, —The several copies we have referred to give ‘‘ night- 
rack.”’ ‘‘Night-wrack’’ is also proper, but not “night- 


wreck,’’—a word of an entirely different meaning.—Eb. 


No. 236.—What is the significance of ‘‘ M. L.,’’ or “‘ M. L. 
A.,’’ when placed, as an abbreviation, after a woman’s name 
in a catalogue ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Ans.—The catalogue should be its own expositor of local 
school-titles. A friend suggests it may be a title of the “‘Wilde 
school:’’ The Madonna of the Lily and Aster. 


No. 237.—A merchant sold to a customer an article that 
cost him 78 cents., The customer gave him a dollar bill in 
payment. The merchant gave him back a quarter as change, 
remarking, as he did so, ‘‘ I am three cents out of ket, and 
yet you are paying me 80 cents for this article.’’ The cus- 


(Continued on page 91.) 


Notes, Queries and Answers, edited by N. B, Webster, Norfolk, 


tomer went away & good deal puzzied, but after awhile found 
out how it was, How was it? C, R, B, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — The President has nominated Gustavus 
Goward of Illinois, to be consul-general of the United States 
at Madrid, Charles Seymour of Wisconsin, to be U. S. 
consul at Canton, China, and W. W. Astor of New York, to 
be U. S. minister to Italy, in place of the late George P. Marsh. 
—Saturday was a busy day in Congress. The Knit-goods 
bill was passed by the Senate soon after midnight Saturday, 
after various substitutes had been defeated.——The Conference 
Committee on the printing of the agricultural reports agreed 
upon $219,000 as the sum to be appropriated.——S. L. M. Bar- 
low’s Cable bill went through with a proviso that not over 20 
cents a word be charged.——A bill was passed by both branches 
relieving soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion 
if they had served six month.——The Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bill passed both branches.——A court of inquiry into the 
loss of the Jeannette was ordered, and a commission of six 
members and three senators to investigate the decline of 
American commerce. —— The Judiciary Committee have 
just reported to Congress a resolution declaring forfeited 
the land granted by the United States Government to the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad Co. on all that portion of its original line 
(through New Mexico, Arizonia, and California) which the 
company has not built upon.——There have been 104 business 
failures throughout the country during the past seven days. 
——Rear Admiral Nicholson has been instructed by the Navy 
Department to send vessels to Tunis and Tripoli to remove the 
consular records, and also to distribute the fleet all along the 
North African coast to protect American interests during the 
complications now impending.——General Grant and William 
Henry Trescott have been nominated to negotiate a treaty 
with Mexico.—President Arthur has signed the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation bill——The aggregate 
amount of appropriation bills passed by the present Congress 
is $293,500,000, against $216,695,000 last year. 

Egypt.—The British troops made an attack on Arabi Pasha’s 
advance guard near Ramleh on Saturday, and after an engage- 
ment of two hours withdrew, having accomplished the object 
of the reconnaissance. Arabi’s troops were found to be 
strongly posted on the eastern side of the Mahmoudieh canal, 
and also on the opposite bank. On the eastern bank Arabi’s 
forces at Kafr-el-Dwar are estimated at 16,000.——There was 
a general stampede of the Egyptian troops and Arab popula- 
tion on the occupation of Suez by the British forces.——Said 
Pasha has assured Lord Dufferin that the Porte will proclaim 
Arabi Pasha a rebel. —— Arabi’s forces are intrenching be- 
tween Aboukir and Ramleh on the western bank of the Mah- 
moudieh canal.——The first detachment of Indian troops has 
sailed from Bombay for Egypt. 

Great Britain. — Letters from Sir Allen Young, of the Eira 
search, say that a Russian captain had boarded the vessel off 
Nova Zembla, in July, 1881.—— At the conference of the 
Powers on Saturday, Lord Dufferin, the British ambassador, 
accepted the principle of collective protection of the Suez 
Canal.——A strike is threatened among the Irish Constabulary 
in Dublin. The men demand more pay and quicker pro- 
motion. 

France.—A new ministry has been formed with M. Duclerc 
as president of the council and minister of foreign affairs. 


SvupscoriBeERs will please remember that Tux Jour- 
NAL has just taken its annual vacation. No paper was 
issued July 27, nor August 3, . 


THE disaster to Iowa College at Grinnell, of which 
G. F. Magoun, D.D., is president, was fearful. In a 
moment, without the sligbest warning, the fruits of 
many years of patient, intelligent toil was swept away 
by a terrible tornado. The buildings were all utterly 
destroyed. Help is urgently needed at once for the 
construction of new buildings, two of which are already 
in process of erection. We rejoice to learn that gifts 
are daily going forward from all sections of the country. 
Such an institution should not be allowed to be perma- 
nently injured for the want of $200,000, required to 
place the college firmly on its feet again. The good 
work done in the past is a guarantee that its future will 
be glorious in educational results. ‘The endowment and 
beneficiary funds are, we are glad to know, unharmed, 
and the faculty were all spared, while only two students 
were lost out of 354 killed by the great cyclone. The 


s\| work of the college is going on as usual in all depart- 
j| ments, in temporary quarters. We-earnestly urge upon 


all friends of higher education in the West to come for- 
ward to the rescue, and aid in the work of the restora- 
tion of the Iowa College. It has six well arranged 
courses of study for ladies and gentlemen, with ten able 
professors, and since its opening in 1848 has had under 
instruction nearly 4,000 students. We urge all friends 
of collegiate education from Maine to California to send 
forward promptly their gifts, large and small, to Dr. 
Magoun, Grinnell, Iowa, to secure the perpetuity of 
this noble institution. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


The committee, appointed by the Directors of the In- 
stitute to dispose of the income of the Bicknell Fund, 
report that two prizes of fifty dollars each were offered 
to the writers of the best essays on one of the following 
subjects: “Illiteracy in a Republic,” and “ A Course of 
Studies for Primary Schools.” A committee, consist- 
ing of Geo. A. Walton, E. A. Bullock, W. E. Eaton, 
F. W. Parker, C. P. Rugg, J. W. Dickinson, 6 
W. E. Sheldon, was appointed to read the essays, ald 
decide on the merits of each. The following is the re- 
port of that committee : 


To T. W. BIcKNELL, Sec. of Trustees of Bicknell Fund: 

The committee to whom was assigned the duty of awarding 
prizes for the best essays on “‘ Illiteracy in a Republic,’”’ and 
on a ‘‘ Course of Studies for Primary Schools,’”’ submit the 
following Report: 

In the opinion of the committee neither essay presented 
upon the first subject was entitled to a prize. 

The two essays on the second subject, signed respectively 
“*Eleventh,’”’ and ‘“‘ Froebel,’’ seem to be worthy of a prize, 
and as they are of about equal merit, the committee recom- 
mend that the sum of fifty dollars be given to the writer of 
each. GrorGE A. WALTON, for the Com. 

July 12, 1882. 


The committee find that the essay signed ‘‘ Eleventh ’”’ was 
written by Mrs.‘ John H. Baird, of Burlington, Vt., and that 
signed ‘‘ Froebel ’’ was written by Zalmon Richards, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by the terms of the offer these persons are 
entitled to the two premiums of fifty dollars. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
D. B. Hagar, Com. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 


LIGHT FROM LOUISIANA. 


The almost chronic monotony of discouragement in 
the educational life of the Pelican State has been 
relieved by two incidents of great significance. First, 
comes the princely donation of $2,000,000 for endow- 
ing a college for the education of the white young men 
of New Orleans, by Paul Tulaine; a former resident of 
that city, though a Northern man, and at present re- 
siding in Princeton, N. J. The history of previous 
benefactions by this State and individuals for the higher 
education, will doubtless be a warning to the corporate 
body intrusted with this great bequest; and any board 
of which Mr. Randall Gibson is a prominent. member 
will not be wanting in wise and cultured direction. If 
no insuperable obstacles exist, it would seem as if no 
better thing could be done than in some way to com- 
bine this endowment with the State University, of which 
Prof. Jesse is now the dean, and which is, by all odds, 
the most vital establishment for the higher education in 
the Southwest. 


The second, and even more interesting incident in 


the same line, is the late address of Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
of New Orleans, on the development of the literature 
of the South, before the students at Oxford, Miss. No 
such address has proceeded from any literary man in 
our coutitry for the last generation. For breadth of 
outlook over the national field of culture; for a fair and 
discriminating estimate of the sources of power in the 
old South, and the vast inspirations of the national life 
for the poet, the novelist, the biographer, and the his 
torian; for intense patriotism and a spirit of rational 
progress, ’this address deserves republication every- 
where. Mr. Cable is not one of those holiday orators 
whose sole performance is a sensational and boastful 
assertion of the possibilities of a national literature, but 
himself an author not second to any contemporary in 
the field of the new American romance. He has shown 
what can be done with the life and history of one 
American city. The same elements of power, pathos, 
brilliant contrast, and deep social and spiritual signifi- 
cance can be found in any old or new city in the land. 
But one thing more must happen in Louisiana before 
the present educational dead-lock is broken and the 
whole people of that great State are called to the full 
participation in the feast of knowledge now offered to 
the few. The last report of State-Supt. Fay, and City- 
Supt. Rogers of New Orleans, interpreted by the light 
of the past few years of public-school affairs in Louis- 
iana, is not a reassuring document. The gist of it is, 
that the public-school teachers of Louisiana, and espe- 
cially of New Orleans, still “hold the fort,” although 
the bitter and relentless war against the common school 


jis still waged with no evident purpose of abatement. 


In the whole Republic there cannot be found a more 
devoted band of teachers than in New Orleans. Year 
after year they have stood to their guns in the face of 
starvation-wages, paid with the most aggravating irregu- 
larity in depreciated bonds. Had it not been for the 
heroism of a few hundred women, the common-school 
system of Louisiana would have been trampled into the 
mire long ere this, spite of the fidelity of the little band 
of noble men who have fought so bravely for its preser- 
vation. The trouble in Louisiana seems to be the lack 
of a thoroughly organized and compact school public to 
support the cause, watch and baffle the intrigues of the 
social, political, and priestly enemies of public education, 
and assure the hard-worked and almost discouraged 
teachers that they are on the eve of a victory and not of 
a crushing defeat. Louisiana stands today at the part- 
ing of two ways. If captured by the foes of popular 
education, no special cultivation of the few will save 
her from the provincialism that awaits every American 
State that submits to the rule of a political and ecclesi- 
astical ring. We trust the new life of Louisiana is only 
abiding its time for a speedy resurrection. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


It is written that no temptation is sent upon man with 
which there is not also provided some means of escape. 
We are of the mind, too, that there is no abuse or wrong 
so flagrant that there is not some possible and efficient 
means of reform. This has been pretty well proved 
in religion; it has been proved in politics; and 
it has been proved a good many times in educa- 
tion. 

The very grave dangers with which the public school 
system of the country is threatened by the rapidly in- 
creasing influence of the ward politician upon the con- 
stitution and proceedings of the school boards of our 
large towns have already been pointed out in these col- 
umns, and new events have emphasized the lesson. 
The danger in allowing the questions of the schools to 
become questions of politics and the parties is a grave 
danger in any event and to whatever sphere the ques- 
tions belong. The administration of the new State un- 
iversities know this very well. But no danger that 
threatens the State university from this source is com- 
parable as yet with the danger to the public school from 
the election of a man to represent the ward upon the 
echool board, not because he stands for the best available 
experience and intelligence in the province, but simply 
because he represents the Republicanism or Democracy 
that happens to dominate the ward, and chiefly because he 


suits the purpose of the occult powers that rule the cau-— 
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cus and the “pre-primary.” What, in heaven’s name, 
has Democracy to do with determining what books the 
boys shall read, or who shall teach the schools; or Re- 
publicanism with the fashion of a school-house or the 
apportioning of Greek and English? And yet these 
things have now fallen completely into the realms of 
party polities, with the results which we are seeing, that 
the school boards of our great cities rarely number 
among their members now the men who would be named 
by common consent as most competent for the high 
and delicate offices involved, the natural and authori- 
tative spokesmen in educational affairs; and that, in 
startlingly multiplying instances, they are composed 
controllingly of men of little weight or none, either by 
culture or character, raised to their bad eminence by the 
wink of the ward politician, to serve the ward politi- 
cian’s ends, 

All this has been said before, and we all know it. 
But what is to be done about it,—how are we going to 
help ourselves? In the first place, we say, do some- 
thing. The greatest trouble in this matter, as in almost 
every other, where reform is needed, is in men of intel 
ligence and virtue, who can put their finger on the wrong 
and know what ought to be done, yet doing nothing at 
all. The intelligent and virtuous citizen is very peaceable, 
averse to controversy, and averse too often to very sim- 
ple and easy duties, inclined to let a hundred things go 
by default, and evils accumulate to mountain-height be- 
fore rousing himself out of his respectable routine and 
putting forth the very small amount of exertion nec- 
essary on his part for the work of social purification. 
Wherever and whenever this exertion is put forth the 
work is done. We are of the number who believe that 
the intelligence of this country really has every- 
thing in its own hands, in the last analysis, and if it 
only does its duty the schools and society have nothing 
to fear, not even fron the ward politician. 


But the means? In what special way is intelligence 
to secure and maintain control of the school board ? 
It does not much matter, in any one of the dozen ways. 
“ What do you propose to do in Cleveland ?” said a 
newspaper man to one of the leading men of that city, 
refering to the late developments there. ‘“ Here,” was 
the answer, “I think the time has about come for a 
committee of a hundred citizens to take matters in 
hand and put them to rights.” Certainly nothing 
could be suggested more pertinent, direct, and practical 
than that, as a means of dealing with desperate cases. 
We venture to believe that no school-board “ring” that 
we are likely to see will ever be able to continue long 
in the face of the organized and persistent revelations 
and discussions of a “ Vigilance Committee” composed 
of men of the highest standing in the city for culture 
and for character. 

The Vigilance Committee needs only one weapon,— 
publicity, print. Absolutely nothing else is needed ; 
only let this be used with a purpose. If a school board 
is inefficient, ignorant, and corrupt, turn on the lights. 
If any member of it is an ignoramus or a demagogue, 
so far neglectful of plain propriety as to allow himself 
to take an office for which he ought to know himself to be 
unfit, then show him up with the unvarnished personal 
speech which presumptuous incompetence deserves. And 
show him up betimes,—not after the horse is stolen, but 
before the damage is done, or the costly awkwardness 
begun. Let it be said emphatically now by the people 
of this country that, meddle the bar-room politician 
with what he may, there is one place where his pres- 
ence shall be made impossible, or where, if he does go, 
he shall be made miserable and a sorry creature,—and 
that place is the school board. Ignorance at the plow, 
if it must be, ignorance in the shop and in the market, 
but let us not have the melancholy and dreadful spec- 
tacle of ignorance managing education. That irony we 
Propose to spare ourselves. | 

Let this be said emphatically by the people of this 
country, we say, and we have no fears for the school 
board. Let it be said emphatically by half a hundred 
men in each great town,—men who shall pledge them- 
selves to the work of keeping the people enlightened as 
to the true character and office of the school board, and 
mercilessly exposing adventurism and incompetence; 
and with such a Vigilance Committee we guarantee that 


_ that city will be secure. 


DRIFT. 


— The buildings of the colored university at Atlanta, Ga., 
are surrounded by a sixty-acre lot of that peculiar style of 
estate fitly described as ‘‘ resembling most of the land around 
Atlanta,—hilly, broken, and uneven; washed into gullies, with 
remnants of earthworks, of rifle-pits, and contorted into all 
manner of shapes.’’ This red-clay soil ‘‘cannot be worked 
with plow or hoe”’ when wet, and when dry, is too hard to be 
worked at all. Added to this somewhat unpromising begin- 
ning, the expense of fencing, the assaults of stray cattle, and 
the intolerable thieving propensities of the lower orders there- 
abouts, with only the aid of intermittent laborers and the em- 
ployment of the students of the school for an hour a day, and 
it would seem that the prospect of ‘‘ agricultural education ”’ 
in Atlanta was somewhat dim. But all things give way before 
the assaults of a determined Yankee, and Providence evidently 
sent down one of the most intelligent and energetic of his race 
in Mr. H. M. Sessions, of Wilbraham, Mass., as head of this 
department in this enterprising school. In six months this 
red, crinkley hill has been changed to a beautiful surface of 
lawn, fruit, and garden, so that the visitor no longer recog- 
nizes the deserted battlefield in the new experimental farm that 
smiles around. Over sixty virieties of seeds have been used 
in these experiments. Large quantities of delicious early veg- 
etables and fodder have already been gathered in, and another 
year will make the inclosure a model of neat and successful 
farming and gardening, to say nothing of the valuable instruc- 
tion gained from the work of the boys and the lectures and 
forcible talk of their prefessor of all-out-doors. At the recent 
examination of the college one of the most interesting features 
was the exhibition of ‘‘ thirty samples of vegetables, and forty- 
five of grasses, grains, and forage plants, raised or planted on 
the farm. This beautiful show was supplemented by heavily- 
laden tables of prepared food, exhibiting the work of the senior 
class of girls in the department of cookery, under the super- 


intendence of Miss Santley. Not the least of the many ben- 
+fiis conferred upon the South by these great colored mission 
schools, is the training in industrial skill imparted to their 
students, who are becoming the leaders of their race. 


— Weare favored with a shower of pamphlets, reports, and 
magazine articles on the well-worn theme of Industrial Edu- 
cation. The majority of their authors appear to be city people, 
and their conception of industrial training seems limited to 
mechanical Jabor. Nevertheless a good many of their observ- 
ations are valuable, and will help in shaping the form of indus- 
trial training that we shall certainly have in good time. Mr. 
Charlies G. Leland, of Philadelphia, Penn., has been permitted 
to try the experiment of art education in drawing, needlework, 
wood-carving, water-colors, clay-modeling, etc., upon classes 
of children selected from the public schools and taught once a 
week; and prophesies great results in waking up the inventive 
faculty of the children, and stimulating the demand for objects 
of beauty. Professor Woodward, of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School, seems to us more on the track; inasmuch as 
he stands upon an endowed establishment,—one of the depart- 
ments of Washington University. Students are admitted at 
fourteen for a three years’ course, about equally divided be- 
tween the studies of our English high school and proper me- 
chanical operations. There are now 107 pupils, at the end of 
the second year. Special trades are not taught; and there is 


no effort to manufacture articles for sale. The object is to 
graduate a young person with a good Enaglish education, and 
general training in the use of tools. The school is exclusively 
for boys. 


— It is not necessary to go far South to find the crying 
peed for both State and National aid in lifting Northern 
American cities out of the slough of an almost savage illiter- 
acy. The city of Elizabeth, N. J., reports 8,625 children of 
school age, of whom 2,875, last year, attended no school, 2,439 
were in private schools, and the public schools will only seat 
2,565. The financial bottom fell out of Elizabeth two years ago, 
but children multiply. The city of Baltimore, Md, according 
to the report of the public-school commissioners, contains 
28,000 children not in attendance on any school; while this 
ancient and wealthy State reports more than 134,000 persons 


over ten years of age unable toread and write. If these things 
appear in Northern States, full of wealth and growing in abil- 
ity, what shall we say of the proper South, which is not rich, 
while children abound as nowhere else ? 


— The colored teachers and white instructors in colored 
schools of Alabama held their first session of the Alabama 
State Teachers’ Association at Selma, April6 and 7. An ex- 
cellent paper on Teaching was read by Professor Martin, of 
Montgomery, one of the most vigorous and successful public- 
schoolmen we have met in the South. State Supt. Armstrong 
addressed the convention. Various papers and discussions, 
interspersed with reading and music, fitly occupied the time. 
Prof. D. T. Washington, of Tuskegee, a colored graduate of 


Hampton, and a promising teacher, spoke forcibly on Indus- 
trial Education. The convention made a permanent organ- 
ization, and enrolled some sixty members. 


— One feature of the “Irish question’’ is not, perhaps, so 
thoroughly understood as its merits deserve; viz., that ‘‘ un- 
happy Ireland,” according to the latest statistics, pays twice 
as much yearly for liquor as the whole exaction of the landlords 
against whom the little island seems on the point of declaring 
war. Why not propose a triangular compromise: drink half 
the liquor; pay, and not shoot, the landlord with the money 
saved from the publican; and then inaugurate a sensible 


campaigo for political reform, in reguiation American style ? 
Let us have peace, 


OBITUARY. 


— The death of Charles H. Reed is asad bereavement, not 
only to his family and friends, but especially is it a loss to the 
School Board of Boston. Mr. Reed, who was but 35 years of 
age at his demise, had earned a standing in the business com- 
munities of Boston and New York,—with which he was exten- 
sively connected,—to say the least, enviable. His success was 
attributable to a business foresight and integrity rarely found, to 
which might be added that most important requisite, sound 
common sense. From a capacity of a few thousand dollars but 
five years past, he rapidly advanced in capital and market credit, 
probably, for his time in business, unexampled in his special 
department in trade. In public, and especially in educational 
matters, he was equally practical and prudent. After a service 
in the common council he was elected to the school committee 
in 1878, to which body he was returned at the last municipal 
election, for three years, with the largest vote ever given in 
Boston to a candidate for a school board. 

As chairman of the committee on evening schools he raised 
this department of elementary schools from chaos to a regular 
system of class and individual work most creditable to the 
public and pupils. His unceasing personal efforts and public 
advocacy of the maintenance and advancement of the evening 
high school,—whose pupils are no longer itinerant tenants at 
will, but, as is simply their right, enjoy in common with the 
day pupils the High and Latin School Building, — speak vol- 
umes for his energy and faithful devotion to the interests of 
the common people, whose grateful remembrance will be a 
living monument to his honored memory. That this depart- 
ment of public instruction engaged his last thought, both at 
home and abroad, is evident from the plans he had already 
conceived for its future development. He believed that noth- 


ing which was afforded a pupil in the day high schools of Bos- 
ton should be denied those who faithfully attended the even- 
ing high, especially when in the city of New York and other 
cities more, proportionately, is done in the evening than in day 
schools. For this end he labored, and the thousands of young 
men and women who have learned the sad tidings of his 
lamented death to-day join in the common bereavement at 
the loss of their benignaut benefactor and ever-faithful friend. 
To speak of Mr. Reed as a man is to fully know him as a cit- 
izen, a neighbor, husband, father, friend, and associate. As 
a citizen he was openly just to all, kind, and public-spirited. 
As a husband and father, ardent and constant in his affections 
and ever tenderly devoted; as a friend and associate, there 
was never a more loyal and liberal; as a public man, his honor 
and integrity were never questioned ; incorruptible and sincere, 
he was ever ready to defend afriend and the friendless. Once 
his confidence was won, nothiug but dishonor could sever the 
ties that bound him to his associates. In a word, he was every 
way a self-made man, who had endured privations, and hence 
the more ready to sympathize with and generously encourage 
others. 

The resolutions of the school board, prepared by Secretary 
Bates, and most fittingly presented by Hon. Charles L. Flint, 
vice-president of the committee, and the testimonials of the 
board of trade, already made public, together with the univer- 
sal personal evidence of every friend, associate, and acquaint- 
ance, are the highest attestations of his manly, menta!, and 
moral worth. ‘To correct a wrong impression as to the real 
cause of his death, it should be stated that the accidert was 
doubtiess occasioned by an attack of apoplexy, which of 
itself would have proved fatal. The fact that Mr. Reed was 
subject to vertigo, and during the past two years was 
known by his intimate friends to be troubled with a rnsh of 
blood to the head, may serve to explain the cause of the fall. 
Mr. Reed leaves a wife and two children. 


— The recent death of M. W. Tewsbury, New-England 
Agent of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati and New 
York, will be lamented by a wide circle of educators in New 
England, where he was well known. 

Malcolm Webster Tewksbury was born at Chester, N. H., 
Jan. 30, 1833. At an early age he was ambitious to obtain an 
education, and attended school at Gilmanton, Pembroke, and 
other places in New Hampshire. He entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and graduated with honor in the class of 1858. After 
leaving college he taught school with marked success as prin- 
cipal of the high schools at Racine and Beloit, Wis. When 
the War of the Rebellion broke out he entered the Union army, 
and was captain of Company C, 104th Illinois Regiment. At 
the close of the war he came East, and acted as an agent for 
Taggard & Thompson’s Educational Publications, of Boston. 
Subsequently he resumed teaching, and was principal of the 
Bangor (Me.) High School, and ajso master of the Brown 


School, Newburyport, Mass., and was for a time principal of 
the Nashua (N. H.) High School. He also taught at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He resigned his position as a teacher, and was 
elected Supt. of Schools of Fall River, Mass., which position 
he filled with marked ability for six years. He filled a brief 
engagement with the house of L. Prang & Co., Boston, and 
was appointed the New-England agent of Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., and remained as their representative in New England 
until his death. He was a warm friend of education, a devoted 
husband, and a good citizen. 


— The death of Jeremiah Mahony, of Chicago, recently an- 
nounced, removes from the circle of educational writers one 
of the most versatile and brilliant of its members. He gradu- 
ated at the Chicago High School in 1861, and was elected prin- 
cipal of School No. 12, afterward known as the Well’s School, 
of that city in 1864. He was transferred to the principalship 
of the Washington School after the death of Benjamin R. Cut- 
ter, in 1875, where he remained till June 1879. He was re- 
elected principal, and assigned to the same school in 1881, and 


resigned in April, 1882. Mr. Mahony was most widely known 
as a writer in and an editor of educational journals, having 
served in that capacity in connection with the Illinois School- 
master, Barnes’ Educational Monthly, and The Eiucational 
Weekly of Chicago. He was a much valued contributor to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gov’s Dornes IN OUR VINEYARD. By Rev. W. F. P. Noble, 
author of Great Men of God, Prophets of the Bible, etc. 
Boston: The Peoples Book Concern, 55 Kilby street. 


This valuable volume contains a history of the growth of 
evangelical religion in the United States, including the re- 
ligious condition of America after the Revolution,—the pioneer 
period of the church,—with interesting sketches of early Chris- 
tian workers, old soldiers of the Cross, and the status of 
Christianity at the present time. It also furnishes a complete 
narrative of the rise, progress, and extension of societies for 
Christian work, the temperance cause, and benevolent assocl- 
ations; also a full description of the great revivals of religion 
since the Revolution, with biographical sketches of eminent 
revivalists, past and present, and numerous anecdotes and in- 
cidents of their labors. The story is a marvelous one, full of 
special and manifest Providences, and the text is illustrated 
with many fine engravings on steel and a colored frontispiece. 
For convenience it is divided into four parts, and a very com- 
plete alphabetical index is appended. As citizens of this 
growing republic there is no subject which better deserves 
candid consideration and study than the growth of true re- 
ligion. As a God-fearing nation, we point with pleasure to 
the deeds of our ancestors who came to this country chiefly 
that they might worship God according to the dictates of their 
consciences. As descendants of such progenitors, we should 
cherish the pious traditions and observances of this goodly 
race. The growth and extension of religion has made this 
land one of the most hopeful members of the group of nations. 
The statistics of American Chriatianity show that the pros- 
perity and rapid development of the republic are based upon 
principles of truth and religion. We commend to our readers 
the pages of this great book, and trust that the numbers that 
may be stimulated to good works by their reading may be 
many. In prosperity and adversity it should be our first duty 
to ponder on the Lord’s doings, and treasure His precepts. 

This work is sold only by subscription, and teachers, stu- 
dents, and others who wish to employ the whole or a part of 
their time profitably should address the publishers for an 


agency. 


HANDBOOK TO NATIONAL Sy8sTEM OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
No.2. By W.N. Bartholemew. New York, Boston, and 
Chicago: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

This book gives careful directions as to drawing the figures in 
Drawing-books V.-VIII., published by the same house. The 
directions are plain and easily understood. Many valuable 
hints as to teaching drawing are given. The novice is com- 
fortably assured that he need not be able to draw well in order 
to teach well, but that good teaching-ability is often united 
with but little power to execute neat or accurate drawings. 
The book is attractive in appearance, and seems well adapted 
not only for class-work, but also to assist a student who is try- 
ing to work by himself. 


ASTRONOMY. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
J. A. Gillet and W. J. Rolfe. New York and Chicago: Pot- 
ter, Ainsworth & Co. 


This is the latest Astronomy that has been published, and 
brings the science down to date. It has been the aim of the 
authors to give a brief, simple, and accurate account of the 
heavens as they are known to astronomers of the present day, 
“in which attempt they have been successful. Dry and abstruse 
mathematical calculations have been omitted, but the meth- 
ods by which astronomers have gained their knowledge of the 
heavens are made clear. The cuts are numerous and helpful, 
those of the sun being particularly profuse and instructive. 
The first division treats of the real and apparent motion of 
the heavenly bodies. The methods used show the hand of a 
practiced teacher. The second division treats very fully of the 
solar system, and the third of the stellar universe. In com- 
mon with the philosophy by the same authors, the portions of 
the book which may be spared in a brief course are printed in 
smaller type. This book is an entirely new and independent 
work, and in no sense a revision of the Astronomy of the 
** Cambridge Course of Physics,’’ by the same authors. 


Hints AND REMEDIES FOR THE TREATMENT OF COMMON 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES, AND RULES oF SIMPLE Hy- 
GIENE. By Dr. Dawson W. Turner. Revised, corrected, 
and enlarged by twelve eminent medical men belonging to 
different London hospitals. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, in paper covers, 25 cts.; cloth 50 cts. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 

This is a book replete with practical advice upon topics 
which is needed by all persons. The twenty-four rules of 
simple hygiene, properly observed by all, would secure health 
and comfort now generally impaired for want of care. It isa 


manual that should be in the hands of every person. 


A Home INTHE Hoty Lanp. A Tale illustrating Customs 
and Incidents in Modern Jerusalem. By Mrs, Finn. New 
_ York: T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
' Every traveler and student is naturally interested In the 
Holy Land. The associations, sacred and profane, that clus- 
ter around this city are many, and awaken a desire to know 
all the facts appertaining to it. Mrs. Finn wrote this valuable 
work while a resident in Jerusalem, and she gives in her nar- 
rative all of the information with which a long stay supplied 
her. In it she has recorded the many noteworthy events that 
transpired in its history, and described in a most charming 
manner the customs from the days of Abraham down to the 
present time. Itis areal picture of Palestine, in peace and 
war, from the period when ,it was a mere Arab town until it 
became the resort of royal personages, scientific travelers,’ his- 


toric celebrities, etc. The story is vividly told, and aided as 
the author has been by illustrations and maps, it makes one 
of the best books of the season. Special interest will be felt 
in this useful work by students of the Bible and Sunday- 
school teachers. It is a book which should be placed in all 
Sabbath-school and home libraries. The publisher has made 
the book in excellent taste. The paper, letter-press, and bind- 
ing all combine to give suitable dress to the author’s instruc- 
tive chapters. 


Story or A Lone AnD Busy Lire. By (|W. Chambers, 

LL.D. New York: R. Worthington. 

This is a book of ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ of a man long known in 
the literary world. Mr. Chambers was born April 16, 1800, 
and after the usual English apprenticeship, began business for 
himself at the age of 19, with only five shillings in his pocket, 
as a bookseller. Good fortune attended him, until he became 
one of the leading publishers in Edinburgh. In 1832 he 
founded Chambers’s Journal, which has had marked success, 
The jubilee of Chambers’s Journal occurred Feb. 3, 1882, and 
this story of the founder was prepared for that occasion. At 
that time there were in the employment of W. & R. Chambers 
ten persons who had been in office from forty to fifty years, 
ten from thirty to thirty-eight years, and eleven from twenty- 
four to twenty-nine years. The book is full of interest to 


all students of literature. 


A ComMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, Oral and Written, 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, For Schools and 
Academies. By James B. Thomson, LL.D. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. Price for introduction, 60 cents. 


This work unites in one convenient-sized volume oral and 
written arithmetic upon the inductive method of instruction. 
It is well adapted to give a good theoretical knowledge to the 
pupil, and specially suited to prepare him for the actual prac- 
tical duties of life. The arrangement of subjects is systematic; 
no principle is anticipated, or used in the explanation of 
another, until it has itself been explained. Subjects in- 
timately connected are grouped together in the order of their 
dependence. The explanations are simple, the steps in the 
reasoning short and logical, and the definitions and rules brief, 
clear, and comprehensive. The discussion of topics which 
belong exclusively to the higher departments of the science is 
avoided ; arithmetical puzzles and paradoxes are excluded, 
All that is obsolete in the former tables of weights and meas- 
ures is eliminated, and the part retained is corrected in ac- 
cordance with present law and usage. Examples for practice, 
problems for review, and test-questions are abundant in num- 
ber and variety. : 


Livine Trutss. From thejwritings of Charles Kingsley. 
Selected by E. E. Brown. Introduction by W. D. Howells. 
‘** Spare Minute Series.’”’ Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00, 


This deeply interesting volume constitutes the fifth issue of 
the “Spare Minute Series’’ of really good books. The same 
plan is followed as in its predecessors. The editor has gone 
with a careful and judicious hand over the entire range of 
Kingsley’s books, poetry and prose, culling from the universal 
richness such jewels of thought as in addition to their literary 
brilllancy may teach a lesson, or quicken religious and moral 
thought. The brief sketch of the author’s life shows his char- 
acter in a vivid light. He was a man of wonderful quickness 
of perception, conscientious in the highest degree, imaginative 
and sympathetic. The introduction by Mr. Howells is a rec- 
ognition of the high qualities of Kingsley as a man and a 
preacher, and a tribute to his worth. In regard to the pres- 
ent volume Mr. Howells remarks: “‘ This little book seems to 
me singularly full in its representation of the didactic side of 
his mind. It is fervent in appeal at every page, strong in 
faith, and luminous and penetrating in exhortation. One can- 
not read it without feeling the brotherhood of a soul that has 
suffered, and has learned through suffering that there is but 
one great thing for men to do in this world, and that is to do 


right.’’ 


CALIFORNIA, FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. By Charles Nordhoff. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book is designed and specially adapted to the needs of 
travelers and settlers on the Pacific Slope, giving detailed ac- 
counts of the culture of the wine and raisin grape, the orange, 
lemon, olive, and other semi-tropical fruits; colony settle- 
ments, methods of irrigation, hints to farmers and laborers, 
peculiar customs of the Spanish Californians, etc.; with ex- 
cellent maps, and numerous striking and excellent illustra- 
tions. Thousands of Americans know something of the con- 
tinent of Europe and the Alps who have never seen Niagara 
or the wonderful natural scenery of the Rocky-mountain re- 
gion, including the Yosemite. Mr. Nordhoff, by this book, 
seeks to turn the attention of our own people to the delights 
of our own country for travel, for health, pleasure, and in- 
struction, and particularly to California. He insists that the 
intelligent traveler should give himself time to study the coun- 
try as well as see the great sights in which the State abounds. 


THE Voice oF THE Home: or, How Roy Went West, and How 
he Came Home — By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, author of 
The Pledge and Cross, Victoria, ete. New York: Na- 
tional Temp. Soc. and Pab. House. Price, $1,25. 


This most excellent temperance tale is introduced by Frances 
E. Willard, who jastly remarks that this book “ie a contribu- 
tion to home reading of exceeding value,’ It illustrates how 
aicohol kills the community in spite of Gospel teaching; how 
it defeats the best teachings of ‘Christian mothers, and works 
harm to the world. The story emphasizes the fact that wine 


and beer-drinking stifies the best of home instruction. Roy, 
the central figure of the story, is a model of physical strength, 
and naturally possessed of a true and tender heart, with prom- 
ise of a noble manhood, but by reason of hereditary tendencies, 
and the example of wine drinking at his mother’s table, his 
ruin is accomplished. Miss Coleman has wisely said, ‘‘ people 
perish for lack of knowledge.”” What is wanted is teaching 
that will arrest the thought of parents and guardians tojthe 
terrible dangers of intemperance. This book is calculated to 
do this great work, and should be read in all homes where the 
young are liable to do “evil for want of thought ”’ and proper 


example. 


Toe Worp MeETHop In Numper. A series of forty-five 
cards, on both sides of which are printed all the possible 
combinations of two figures. In box. By H. R. Sanford, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

These cards are admirably suited to facilitate the teaching 


of rapid numerical combinations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., New York, have issued 
several illustrated guide-books suited to the summer tourist, 
with maps, descriptions of pinget. ete., for all the principal 
routes of travel. Price, each, 25 cents. 

— President Hinsdale of Hiram College, and Supt. elect 
of Cleveland, (Ohio,) schools, the authorized editor of General 
Garfield’s works, says that they will be published by Osgood 
& Co., Boston, in November next. There will be two octavo 
volumes of 750 pages each, and they will comprise 100 


speeches, addresses, legal arguments, and literary papers, cov- 
ering a ’period from ecember, 1863, to March 4, 1881, the 


time of the Inaugural. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish an attractive book from 
the pen of a Southern lady, with the title Bright Days in the 
Old Plantation Time. It is largely one of those dialect works 
after the ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’ order. Its illustrations, which are 
numerous, are capitally drawn and well engraved, and the 
volume is both attractive and readable. 

— Geo. T. Angell, President of the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has republished Ten Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals, which were originally written for and 
published in the Primary TEACHER. They are admirable 
lessons for children, and are now sold at 2 cents each by the 
Society, 96 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have issued an interest- 
ing book on The Island of Nantucket; Whatit Was, and What 
It Is; being a complete index and guide to this noted resort, 
containing descriptions of everything on or about the island in 
regard to which the visitor or resident may desire information, 
including its history, people, agriculture, botany, conchology, 
and geology. The work has been carefully compiled by 
Edward K. Godfrey, and has well-executed maps of the town 
and island. Price $1.00. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published a 
charming collection of poems on horse-back riding, entitled 
In The Saddle. The appropriate selections are made from 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, Walter Scott, Bret 
Harte, T. Buchanan Read, Joaquin Miller, O. W. Holmes, 
Hayne, Simms, Byron, and many of the best authors. It is 
tastefully bound in flexible covers, with gilt top. A good book 
for the pocket while in the country for the summer, where 
horse-back riding can be enjoyed practically as well as ideally. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have published Bedwulf : 
I. Text; edited by James Albert Harrison, from M. Heyne. 
Price 45 cents. The present work, carefully edited from 
Heyne’s fourth editon, (Paderborn, 1879), is designed prima- 
rily for college classes in Anglo-Saxon, rather than for inde- 
pendent investigators or for seekers after a restored or ideal 
text. The need of an American edition of Beéwulf has long 
been felt, as, hitherto, students have had either to send to 
Germany for a text, or secure, with great trouble, one of the 
scarce and expensive English editions. 

— The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, have 
issued Part 3, July to Sept., of Notes on the International S. 8. 
Lessons for 1882, by Rev. R. R. Meredith. This admirable 
pocket series is exactly what every Sunday-school teacher needs 
to give direction to his work. The arrangement and style of 
binding are in keeping with the admirable character of Mr. 
Meredith’s notes. The Congregational Publishing Society 
have also published a work by G. Frederick Wright, Prof. of 
Language and Literature in Oberlin Theological Seminary, en- 
titled An Inquiry Concerning the Relations of Death to Pro- 
bation, in which the author states the conditions of the prob- 
lem, alleged reasons for believing that there is probation for 
some after death, Scripture teaching which must be explained 
away if there is probation after death, and a discussion of the 
question, ‘‘ Are the awards of the Judgment-day endless ?’’ 

— The Society for Political Education, New York, continue 
the publication of Hconomic Tracts, No. 6. No 2 of series of 
1882 is entitled Money and its Substitutes, by Horace White. 
Its method is strictly descriptive and historical. It draws the 
distinction between barter and purchase, shows how the sub- 
stitution of purchase gave rise to the use of money, which led 
directly, by a necessary law of financial development, to the 
gradual introduction of substitutes for coin, and the establish- 
ment of banks where commercial balances can be adjusted, 
and the cost of shipping bullion between individuals, cities, 


and nations may be saved. In discussing the unit of value 4 
short and incisive review is made of the recent controversy on 
** bi-metallism,’’ which points out that, whatever be the spec- 
ulations indulged in by writers and orators on the subject, the 
single gold standard has come into use by the law of natural 
selection, and cannot be overthrown by statutes or even by in- 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from pnge 87.] 


make the normal school simply an agency to supply the coun- 
try with teachers, illustrating by West Point Military Acad- 
emy as furnishing men competent for leaders and organizers, 
not trained non-commissioned officers and privates. 

Prof. Beard, of Pennsylvania, followed with brief remarks, 
claiming that the normal school is the vital center of any sys- 
tem, that its work warrants its existence, and we must deal 
with facts and not fancies. 

Supt. Hancock, of Ohio, followed with remarks defining the 

rovince of the normal school. 

Mr. Kellogg, of New York, spoke of the system of normal 
schools in New York State. e suggested that there be a 
normal school congress to recommend a common standard of 
admission to normal schools. 

Mr. Spear, State Supt. of Kansas, discussed the general sub- 
ject, emphasizing the importance of giving professional in- 
structors to the mass uf country common schools. 

The discussion on ‘‘The Place of Normal Schools in a Sys- 
tem of Education’’ being resumed, Dr. Hoose claimed that 
the normal schools are centers of reformatory influences. They 
should have an organic relation to the public school system. 

Mr. Bloss, State Supt. of Indiana, and a trustee of the State 
Normal Schoul, spoke of the normal-school work in Indiana. 

Prof. Sanford, of New York, spoke of professional instruc- 
tion as the characteristic work of the normal school. He 
deprecated the crowd of incompetents in this State who crowd 
out normal graduates and other competent teachers. 

Prof. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, spoke of the impracticability 
of normal instruction, if the standard of admission is made 
graduation from the college. 

Prof. Brown, of Indiana, said the subject taught has a fact 
side, and a science side. ‘The normal school teaches the sci- 
ence side, the common school the fact side. All instruction of 
subjects in the normal school is, or should be, professional. 

Prof. Milne, of New York, differed from others in his con- 
ception of professional work. 

rof. Hewett, of Lilinois, thought the normal school was 
beset with difficulties. It must do the best it can under the 
circumstances. The normal schools have done a work in the 
couutry of which he is proud. There is a kind of work in the 
teaching the subject-matter as taught in normal schools, that 
prepares the teacher to teach,—call it what you please, profes- 
sional, academic, or something else. The great difficulty is in 
the community. The people do not really know a good 
teacher. We need to educate public sentiment to appreciate 
right teaching. 

Mr. Kieble closed the discussion. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 


The subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes in the South,’’ was 
then discussed, in the absence of Prof. Edward S. Joynes, of 
So. Carolina, first, by Dr. W.T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 
He spoke of his observations in institutes in the South, 
commending enthusiastically the character and ability of the 
genom and teachers in these institutes, and expressing high 

opes of the good results of the institute work upon education 
in the South. 

The president of the department followed with remarks 
founded upon his observations of institute work in the South, 
speaking especially of the earnestness of the pupils and the 
high character and ability of the instructors, and saying that 
in this work the North had something to learn from the South, 
and that similar institutes held throughout the North would 
prove of immense benefit. 

Mr. Glenn, of Georgia, spoke of institutes in that State. No 
agency has done so much for education in Georgia as the in- 
Prem He also spoke of institute work in other Southern 


Business. 


The department balloted for and elected as member of the 
National Council of Education for six years, Miss Matilda S. 
Cooper, of Oswego, N. Y. 


The committee on program for next year’s meeting, recom- 
mended the preparation of a paper, and the appointment of 
standing committees as follows: 
aunt : “The True Organization and Equipment of Normal 

ovis ”’ 

Committees: 1. Professional Instruction; 2. Academic In- 
struction; 8. The Training School; 4. The Kindergarten; 5. 
Teachers’ Institutes. 


The committees are to be appointed by the president, and 
such of these will report at the next meeting, in full or in 
part, as may be arranged for in the program of the same. 

The’Committee on Organization reported the officers for the 
next year as follows: 

Prest —Prof. Ware, of Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Prest.—Prof. Hewett, of Normal, IIl. 

Sec —G. P. Beard, Pennsylvania. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
arrange that the meeting of the Normal Department be called 
one or two days before the meeting of the General Assoc. 

The department then adjourned. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Medical Times says that a hospital nurse, being asked 
which was the most dangerous case in the ward, pointed to 


case of instruments, and said, 


— The same pa 
deaths?” asked a hospital 


“Nine.” Why, I ord 
one wouldn’t take it,’’ 


— An old Pittsfield farmer having heard about the Latin 
play at the university, said he had “hearn tell some Suffer- 
more boys of the university were goin’ to act a Latin play, but 
he guessed the Latin would suffermore’n they did.” 


— In reviewing the geography lesson with the primary class 
in one of the Boston schools, the teacher asked, ‘* Where is 
Jor teas + little hand shot up, followed by the answer, “ In 


reports the following: ‘“‘How many 
hysician while going his rounds, 


medicine for ten!’ ‘* Yes, but 


HORSFORD’S: ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 
ane W. H. Parmelee; Toledo, O., says: ‘I have prescribed 
6 ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and have been amply 


k that|T 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The San Francisco Board of Ed. is still wrest- 
ling with the question of overcrowded schools. Ata late meet- 
ing of the Board a committee was again empowered to hire 
further quarters. In addition to their permanent buildings, the 
city now pays rent for school-rooms to the amount of $1,620. 

Recent action of the Board of Trustees of the State Coll. so 
abridges the work of the Normal Dept. that Prof. T. C. H. 
Vance declines further connection with it. The educational 
world cannot afford to let such men remain long idle. 

The Ministerial Union of San Francisco, composed of clergy- 
men of different denominations, have formally requested the 
Board of Ed. of that city to arrange for the admission of all 
duly qualified Chinese children to the public schools, There 
are already a few Japanese children in the schools. 

DELAWARE.—The Ex. Com. of the State Teachers’ Assoc., 
of Delaware, are earnestly desirous of securing a full attend- 
ance at the fourth annual meeting of the Assoc., to be held at 
Rehoboth Beach, Aug. 21 to 25, inclusive, Those who attend 
the meetings will also have,—in addition to the attractions 
directly professional,—reduced rates on the railroads and at 
the hotels, an opportunity for making many pleasant friend- 
ships, a dip in old ocean, and a comfortable sojourn at one of 
the popular seaside resorts. In order to a more general inter- 
est in the carrying forward of the objects of the Assoc., the 
committee have sent a circular to every teacher in the State, 
asking if he (or she) will attend, take part in the proceedings, 
or send suggestions. They intend that all shall codperate. 


District oF CoLuMBIA.—Reyv. C. H. A. Bockley, D.D., of 
of Port Henry, N Y., has been appointed Professor of Logic, 
Belles-Lettres, and Rhetoric in Howard Univ. 


GrorGIA.—The institutes opened the first Tuesday in Aug., 
to continue four weeks. The North Ga. Inst. is conducted a 
Prof. J. W. Glenn; the Middle Ga. Inst. by Prof. B. M. Zettler, 
and is located at Milledgeville; the South Ga. Inst. is in charge 
of Supt. W. H. Baker, located at Americus. All report good 
attendance, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Lowa, 


Iowa. —Iowa Coll., which was wholly destroyed in the 
terrible Grinnell cyclone, will be rebuilt at once. The alumni 
of the institution are coming forward nobly, and will shoulder 
a vast share of the burden, while friends of Christian educa- 
tion and public-spirited people of wealth will contribute liber- 
ally toward its reorganization. Profs. Buck and Chamberlain 
had invested the scanty savings of years in comfortable homes 
which are total wrecks. Cheering words come to the college 
authorities from all directions, so that we may confidently pre- 
dict that lowa Coll. will not suffer diminution of its influence, 
energy, or usefulness by this dire disaster. Let liberal-minded 
people with long purses consider the distress of this grand 
institution. We append the circular issued by the trustees: 


The great cyclone in Central Iowa destroyed the buildings and entire 
equipment of Iowa Coll. Of all that had been gathered in thirty-five 
years of toil and sacrifice, including college and society libraries, physical 
and chemical apparatus, engineering, surveying, and musical instruments, 
college and ety furniture, the beautiful Museum of Natural History 
(the t in the State), chemicals, maps, charts, etc., etc., not a single 
article is left, save some books dug out of the — of brick and mortar. 
To state in particular what the college lost in a few moments of tornado, 
would be to recite everything it had of appliances for instruction. A 
committee of practical men reported the money valne of these losses to 
the trustees, as follows: Central Coll., $39,000; heating apparatus, $1,600; 
West. Coll., $24,800; heating apparatus, $1,200; library, $10,000; appara. 
tus, $4 045; museum, $8,000; furniture and fixtures, $2,000. Total, $81,- 
645. The additional losses of societies and members of the faculty in- 
crease this total largely. All the musical instruments and library of the 
Conservatory of Music, belonging to the conductor, worth several thou- 
sand dollars, were utterly destroyed. West Coll., of brick, was taken 
down to the water-table. [t was 42x80 feet and three stories high. Cen- 
tral Coll,. 50x95 feet, three stories, was twice destroyed, by tornado and 
by fire. Some of the stone and brick materia! will be available for re- 
building, together with the foundation-walls. Of our fire insurance of 
$35,000, we recover $7,000; of $2,500 on the apparatus, $2,100; and upon 
the Museum, $875, a little more than one-tenth of ita value. 


We have three buildings to rebuild, two of brick and one of stone, and | Se 


a ladies’ boarding-hali in addition is a necessity and is to be built,—ma- 
terial and plan not yet decided upon. Of these, East Coll. was destroyed 
by fire in 1871. Loss, above insurance, $12,000. The last Senior class 
rovided for putting up the walls and roof, and we need funds for finish- 
ng it, say $7,500. If West and Central Colleges are restored at their for- 
mer cost, with the other appliances estimated above, and the ladies’ 
boarding-ball cost $30,000, we require nearly, if not quite, $125,000. De- 
ducting $9,975 of insurance, gives the lowest estimate of the necessities of 
the college. Its whole equipment, as weil as its buildings, are to be pro- 
vided for, Its whole outiit is to be supplied. 
The three buildings destroyed were built substantially with the money 
of our own Iowa — contribated in small sums, through more than 
twenty years past. ay we not ask, in this extraordinary calamity,—the 
like of which never befell an American Coll.,—for generous gifts, first to 
replace these buildings? Three hundred and fifty-four students were 
taught last collegiate year, 85 of them in the college course, 75 in the four 
years’ ladies’ course, by eleven professors, and several assistants. The 
college has now not an inch of hing-room, or a single appliance for 
doing its future work. THE TeusTees oF lowa COLLFGE, 
Grinnell, lowa, July 20, 1882. 


InpIANA.—The graduating class of the Indiana Asbury Univ. 
numbered 38. Four hundred and fifty-nine students were ma- 
triculated the past year, almost all of whom are studying for a 
degree,—the largest enrollment in the State. The geograph- 
ical limits from which the students come extend from Kansas 
and Nebraska to Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Among the 
honorary degrees conferred were the following: LL.D., Thos. 
B. Wood, of South America; Ph.D., Prof. J. H. Worman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Rev. C. J. Little, prof. in Dickinson 
Coll. The Univ. was founded in 1839, and has over 800 
alumni, among whom may be mentioned the Hon. A. G. 
Porter, governor of Indiana and ex-controller of the U. S. 
reasury, Senators Voorhees and McDonald, ex-U. S. Senator 
Harlan of Iowa, and Chancellor Sims of Syracuse Univ. 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKrnson, Decatur, Il. 


Intrvors.—The second annual meeting of the Southern III. 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Vandalia, Aug. 30, 31, and 
Sept. 1. The program has been outlined as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 30. 
1lp.m. Prest.’s Address—Dr. R. Allyn, Carbondale. 
General Topic: ‘‘ School Conditions and Resources.” 

1. “ What have the Schools of Southern Illinois Accomplished during 
the Past Year, and What is Needed for their Further [mprovement? 
Discussion, fed by E. Rupert. Mulberry Grove. 
2. “ Attendance:. What shall we do to Increase it?’ H. R. Fowler. 

3. “Practical Kducation and Business Methods in our Country Schools;”’ 
J.T. Norton, Carmi. 
4. “School Appliances and School Libraries;** Prof. D. B. Parkinson, 
Carbondale. ussion, led by J. B. Parsons, Eldorado. 
Even’g lecture: ‘‘Axioms of Education; Prot. 8. M. Inglis, Greenville. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 30, 


re that it is a valuable addition to our list of medidinal 


8a. m. School O and Teachers.”’ 
1. “ What eee ons should School Officers Possess?” LE. 8. Clark 
Discussion, led by A. Harvey, Paris, - 


3. “* Methods of Examining Teachers;’’ G. W. Smith, Flora. 
sion, led by H. P. Bozarth, Omaha. 

4. “ Remuneration of Teachers ;’’ N.S. Scovell, Newton. 
led by T. B. Greenlaw. Salem. 

5. ** Codperation of Teachers and School Boards ;"’ .J.W. Heninger, Mt, 
Carmel. Discussion, led by G. C. Ross, Benton. 


2p.m. General Topic: “ School Management,’ 

1. Organization;"’ A. Gastman, Decatur. Discussion, led by 8. Y. 
Gillan, Lanville. 

2. ** Course of Study for Common Schools;’’ Prof. J. Hull, Carbondale. 
Discussion, led by J. Trainer, Decatur. 

3. ** Examinations and Promotions ;’’ 8S. E. Thomas, Carmi. 
sion, led by F. R. Feitshans, Springfield. 

4. ** Incentives ;’’ Miss K. Stillwell, Mt. Carmel. 
Miss N. B. Anderson, Nashville. 

Evening Lecture, ‘ Social Forces;’’ Rev. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 1, 

8a,.m. General Topic: What School Legislation is Needed 

1. * Relating to the Common School System in General;” Hon. J. P. 
Slade, Supt. Pub. Inst. Discussion, led by J. H. Jenkins, Elizabethtown, 
and H.C. Strickland, Shawneetown. 

2. * Relating to Distribution of the School Fund;'’ M.V. Denny, Treas., 
Vandalia. Discussion, led by C. T. Strattan, Mt. Vernon. 

3. “ Relating to the gvepenetion of Teachers, Normal Schools, and 
Teachers’ Institutes ;’’ Prof. J. W. Cook, Normal. Diacuasion, led by N. 
C. Dougherty, Peoria, and Miss J. Wheeler, Vandalia. 


2p.m. General Topic: “ School Objects and Ideals.” 

1. * Physical Culture ;’’ Dr. S. H. Bundy, Metropolis. 

2. ‘* Intellectual Culture;” J. M. Dixon, Fairfield. Discussion, led by 
H. W. Jameson, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. “* Moral Culture ;’’ Dr. Wm. F. Swahlen, McKendree Coll. 
sion, led by B. G. Roots, Tamaroa. 

8 p.m. Evening Lecture. Development of Character by C, 
Hewett, Prest. Normal Univ. 


Disena- 


Discussion. 


Discus- 


Diacusaion, led by 


Discus- 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City. 


KANSAS. — Westward, Ho!—The Kansas Legislature in 
1881 passed a bill that limits applicants for teachers’ certifi- 
cates to one third-grade certificate. This feature of the law 
will result in a scarcity of teachers in the schools of this State. 
Last year 8210 teachers were employed in our public schools. 
The number this year will probably reach nine thousand. As 
the law has raised the standard of qualification, and has put 
in the limiting clause, it is reasonable to conclude that one 
thousand teachers will be needed for our vacant schools this 
fall and winter. The only hope lies in immigration. One 
year ago, two years ago, the supply began to fall below the de- 
mand, and in some counties last winter not a few country 
districts went without school. Of course the strong districts, 
the villages, and the towns were supplied. Wages average $32 
for male teachers, and about $28 for female teachers. This 
includes the wages for winter and spring schools. Good 
teachers can get from $30 to $40 a month for fall and winter 
terms of from four to seven months in length. Board is from 
$2 to $3 a week, Teachers wishing to try the West for a few 
months can do so, hoping to secure a school by applying to the 
school boards by the middle of September. The examinations 
come off the last of August and first of September. Other ex- 
aminations come later. By writing to some of the Co. Supts. 
persons can get further information regarding particular local- 
ities. In writing, applicants should bear in mind the fact that 
Co. Supts. cannot hire teachers, and cannot make engage- 
ments. They can only point the way to districts needing 
teachers. The following list embraces most of the Co. Supts: 

Allen County—Frank Root, Iola. Anderson Co.—Mias E. E. Hobart, 
Garnett. Atchison Co.—W. H. Tucker, Effingham. Barton Co.—L. 
Baldwin, Great Bend, Bourbon Cv.—-H. Frankenburger, Fort Scott. 
Brown Co.—R. C. Chase, Hiawatha. Butler Co.—J. W. Shively, Eldo- 
rado. Chase Co.—Mary E. Hunt, Cottonwood Falls. Cherokee Co.— 
E. J. Leggett, Columbus. Clay Co.—J.L. Starkweather, Clay Center. 
Cloud Co.—W. T. Root, Concordia. Cowley Co.—R. C. Story, Winfield. 
Crawford Co.—H. Quick, Girard. Davis Co—J. A. Truex, Junction 
City. Dickinson Co.—A. M Oeary Abilene. Doniphan Co.—H. F. 
Shaner, Troy. Douglass Co.—F. F. Dinsmoor, Lawrence. Edwards Co. 
—G. W. Milner, Kinsley. Elk Co.—A. W. Kirby, Howard. Ellis Co.— 
W. L. Fuller, Hays City. Ellsworth Co.—A. O. Whaley, Ellsworth. 
Ford Co.—John Whittaker, Dodge City. 
Ottawa. Greenwood Co.—G. H. Martz, Eureka. Harper Co.—J. T. 
Botkin, Anthony. Harvey Co.—S. T. Danner, Newton. Jackson Co — 
Mra. O. E. Stout, Holton. Jefferson Co.—T. 8. Oliver, Oskaloosa. Jewell 
Co.—E. D. Smith, Mankato. Johnson Co.—W.J. Hull, Olathe. Labette 
Co.—M. Chidester, Leavenworth Co.—R. B. Soper, Leaven- 
worth. Linn Co.—G. W. Jones, Mound City. Lyon Co.—O. B. Wharton, 
Emporia. Marion Co.—T. A. Bogle, Marion Center. Miami Co.—S. F. 
March, Paola. Marshall Co.—W.F. Boyakin, Marysville. McPherson 
Co.—J, A. Myers, McPherson. Mitchell Co.—M. J. Wilcox, Beloit. 
Montgomery Co.—C, T. Beach, Independence. Nemaha Co.—J. A.Amos, 
naca. Neosho Co.—C. M. Light, Erie. Osage Co.—H. K. McConnell, 
Lyndon. Osborn Co.—John L. Barnes, Osborne City. Ottawa Co.—R. 
L. Hillman, Minneapolis. Pawnee Co.—M. D. Bailey, Larned. Phillips 
Co.—C. A. Lewis, Phillipsburg. Pottawatomie County.—J. 8. Mitchell, 
Louisville. Reno Co.—E. L. Jewell, Hutchinson. Republic Co.—J. M. 
Lawrence, Bellville. Rice Co.—J. K. Farrar, Lyons. Riley Co.—J. H. 
Lee, Manhattan. Rooks Co.—J. B. Clark, Stockton. Russell Co.—J. B. 
Corbett, Russell. Saline Co.—William Bishop, Salina. sedgwick Co.— 
Miss Lydia Renton, Wichita. Shawnee Co.—L. T. Gage, Topeka. Smith 
Co —D. H. Flemming, Smith Center. Sumner Co.—J. V. Ratliffe, Well- 
ington. Trego Co.—J. A. Stayt, Wa-Keeney. Wabaunsee Co.— Matt. 
Thomson, Alma. Washington Co.—H. C. Robinson, Washington. Wyan- 
dotte Co.—D. B. Hiatt, Wyandotte. 


The County Normal lustitutes now in session report a good 

attendance. Those which will be in session in August are: 
County. Place. Conductor. Instructors. 
Barton; Great Bend; O. J. Richards; Mrs. Mattie Baldwin, Mary L. Giles. 
Clay; Clay Center; D. E. Lantz; 
Cloud; Concordia; T. A. Sawhill; T. W. Roach, John Kelley. 
Doniphan; Troy; L. M. Knowles; B. F, Nihart. 
Elk; Howard; Ellis; 
Frankliu; Ottawa; E. Stanley; John Dietrich, F. M. Dicklow, 
Graham; dill City; K. T. Stivers; 
Harvey; Newton; P. J. Carmichael; Miss 8S. E. Crichton, R. W. Williams. 
Jewell; Mankato; Geo. W. Winans; L. K. Billingsley. 
Kingman; Kingman; H. Jones; Lewis Scott. 
Labette; Oswego; M. Chidester; J. W. Weltner, Lee Tomlin. 
Lincoln; Lincoin; A. T. Biggs; Mrs. Anna C. Wait, Ella McGuire. 
‘McPherson; McPherson; T. D ‘Fitzpatrick; C.W Vittam, Belle Larimore. 
Mitchell; Beloit; B. 8. Hutchins; 5. ©. Little, W. P. Trueblood. 
Morris; Council Grove; J. R. Campbell; J. R. Baker, W. C. Townsend. 
Dd. C, Tillotson; 

Norton; Norton; J. fF. Kirker; 
Osborne; Osborne city; F. M. Draper; Frankie FE. Orr. 
Russell; ll; H. C. Ford; 
Sedgwick; Wichita; J. M. Ross; F. W. Miles. 
Shawnee; bs rine. Wm. Crichton; C. G. Fox, R. L. Trainer. 
Smith; smith Center; Ida A. Ahiborn; W. [. Thomas. 


Stafford; St. John; J. M. Abbott; C. M. Balfour, C. Buckle. 
Woodson; Yates Center; Wm. Wheeler; C. T. Pickett. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MrnnesoTa.—Prof. David W. F. Shryock has been engaged 
to teach music in the Minneapolis public schools at a salary of 
$1800 a year.——Total receipts for Minneapolis school-library 
during the past year, $2161.——Supt. Tousley, during his 
absence in Europe, will virtually have the supervision of the 
Minneapolis schools, and receive $1300 a year for such work. 
He will operate through his able assistant, Prof. H. L., Moore. 

The Society of-Arts and' Sciences, at Winona, has elected 
Prof. Irwin Shepard, Prest., and Prof. C. M. Boutelle, Sec. 

The summer school opened at the State Univ. with about 60 
in attendance. 

The schools of Meeker Co., under the efficient supervision of 
Prof. J. W. Wright, are doing very good work. They were 
never so prosperous as at the present time. The next meeting 
of the Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be held the last of August. 

The graduating class of the Litchfield High School consisted 
of eight. young ladies. The total enrollment was 49; in Litch- 


Franklin Co—H, F. Ellis, 
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field grammar and primary schools, 250; the number whose 
scholarship ranked 80, was 49. 

The Board of Ed. of St. Paul recently adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the study of any language other than English in the 
public schools of this city be optional with the pupils; that the teaching 
of language other than English in said schools shall be done in separate 
recitation-rooms, and so as not to interfere with other studies in the main 
school.rooms, or with the duties of the teachers in such rooms, with re- 
spect to such studies; that the above shall apply to the high schools as 
well as to the graded schools. 


The salary of Supt. B. F. Wright was fixed at $2500.——At 
the graduating exercises of the St. Paul High School the post 
of honor was given to Arthur Frizell, and the second place to 
Miss Elizabeth Sewell. 


MIssissipPI1.—At the Univ. of Oxford, founded in 1848, 
young women are admitted to all theclasses. The institution, 
which is thorough and successful, has continued in session 
— its fonndation, with the exception of the four years of 

e war. 

The State Agricultural and Mechanical Coll. is justifying 
the National and State aid it has received. It is giving a 
thoroughly practical education to 304 students. 


Missouri. —The sixth annual session of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at DeSoto, Jefferson 
Co., Aug. 15, 16, and 17; Wm. H. Lynch, Prest. The follow- 
ing papers and speakers are among the many given on the 


program: 
TUESDAY, AUvG. 15. 

Address of Welcome; Hon. J. L. Thomas, Hillsboro. Response; Hen. 
R. D. Shannon, State 4 

«Duty of Teachers;’’ F. A. Hall, Drury Coll., Springfield. 

“The Difficulties of Grammar;”’ Prof. D. R. McAnally, State Univ. 

** An Education is a Power;’’ Supt. E. R. Booth, Kirkwood. 

Address; Prin. W. H. Campbell, Charleston. 


WEDNESDAY, 16. 

“ How to teach Primary Geography; ’’ Miss Kate Martin, Cuba. 

** How to teach Primary Reading: H. Davis, Mt. 

Reformatory Forces of Education; ”’ J. W. Norrish, Ozark. 

** Importance of Early Education; ”’ J. Turrentine, Marionville Coll. 

Co.Education; G. C. Swallow, State Univ. 

** The Failure of our Public Schools and the Remedy;” T. E. Phillips, 

*“ Some of our Needs;”’ J. B. Scott, Potosi. (Cuba. 

Address: G. 8. Osborne, Prest. State Normal, Warrensburg. 

** Human Power and its Sources;” J. I. Thompson, Hematite. 

“Remedy for Low Wages;” E. A. Evans, School Comr., Crawford Co. 

“The Metric System illustrated by Apparatus and Charts;” Prof. 
Joseph Ficklin, State Univ. 

Literature in Schools; W. B. Morgan, Hematite, 

Address; J. B. Merwin, Ed. Am. Journal of Ed. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 17. 

Essay; Miss Alice Metcalf, Steelville. 

Poem; B. Frank Russell, Ed. Crawford Co. Mirror. 

** Amended Spates: ” T. R. Vickroy, Ed. Fonetic Teacher. 

Discipline;’’ W. W. Cushing, Marionville. 

Preparation; R. C. Norton, Prest. State Normal, Cape G. 

Address; Prin. J. M. Butler, Lebanon. 

Address; 8. Blackwell, Prof. of Languages, State Univ. 
Method of Teching Praimeri Arithmetic;” T. R, Vickroy, St. 

u 

“ Popular Antagonism to Government, — The {Teachers’ Consequent 

Duty; Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Supt. 


MicHIGAN.—The August series of the Mich. Teachers’ In- 
stitutes is as follows: 


Cnty wa Co.—Sault Ste. Marie; Aug. 7-11. Alpena 
Aug. 14-18. Baraga Co.—L.Anse; Aug. 14-18. Barry Co.—Nashville; 
Aug. 14-18. Berrien Co.—Niles; Aug. 14-18. Cass Co.—Edwardaburg, 
Aug. 14-18. Clare Co.—Clare; Aug. 14-18. Montcalm Co.—Greenville; 
Aug. 14-18. Branch Co.—Quincy; Aug. 21-25. Cheboygan Co.—Cheboy- 

n; Aug. 21-25. Jackson Co.—Parma; pw 21-25. Kalamazoo Co.— 

lamazoo; Aug. 21-25. Kalkaska Co.—Kalkaska; Aug. 21-25. Living- 
ston Co.—Fowlerville; Aug. 21-25. Macomb Co.—Armada; Aug. 21-25. 
Menominee Co.— Spalding; Aug. 21-25. Oakland Co.—Pontiac; AN. 21- 
Sept. 1. Saginaw -—Saginaw; Aug. 21-25. St. Clair Co.—Bb way 
Center; Aug. 21-25. St. Joseph Co.—White Pigeon; Aug. 21-25. Tus- 
cola Co.— Vassar; Aug. 21-25. Van Buren Co.—Paw Paw; Aug. 2i-25. 
Antrim Co.—Bellaire; Aug. 28-Sept.1. Clinton Co.—-St. Johns; Aug. 28- 
Sept.1. Grand Traverse Co.—Traverse City; Aug. 28-Sept.1. Gratiot 
Co.—St. Louis; Aug. 28-Sept.1. Hillsdale Co.—Hillsdale; Aug. 28-Sept. 
1. Huron Co.—Port Hope; Aug 28-Sept.1. Iosco Co.—Au Sable; Aug. 
28-Sept. 1. Isabella Co.—Mt. Pleasant; Ane 28-Sept.1. Midland and 
Gladwin Cos.—Midland; Aug. 28-Sept. 1. onroe Co.—Monroe; Aug. 
28-Sept. 1. Muskegon Co.—Trent; Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Ontonagon Co.— 
Rockland; Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Washtenaw Co. elsea; Aug. 1. 
Wayne Co.— Wayne; Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 


New JERSEY.—The Lawrence Univ. at Appleton, Wis., | j 


has conferred the honorary degree of A.M. on William M. 
Giffin, prin. of the Lawrence St. School, Newark. Mr. Giffin 
is well known to many of the readers of THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER as a valued contributor. 

The Hackettstown Inst. graduated a class of 22. Its heavy 
debt was recently paid, and the Inst. was crowded with stu- 
dents last year. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yor«.—Prof. A. B. Copeland has resigned at Manns- 
ville, and will remove to Colorado. 

Frank L. Green, late prin. of the high school at Stevens 
Point, Wis., has been appointed prin. of the Hornel! Free 
Acad., Hornelisville, at a salary of $1500. New York is gain- 
ay excellent teachers. 

‘ io John E. Myer, of Plattsburg, goes into business at 
neida. 

Kingston is to have a larger building for ite Acad. Prin. 
Cherry is also to have a larger salary,—two very good points 
gained in one year. 

Prof. Joslyn, late of Poughkeepsie, is to be the new prin. of 
Bellville Union Acad. He comes at the high recommendation 
of Prof. Backus of Vassar College. 

Fort Edward has a new teacher for its commercial dept. of 
the Inst. in the person of Chas. K. Burdick, a late graduate of 
Hungerford Collegiate Inst. 

Dr. Albert B. Watkins, the late Prest. of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc., and prin. of Hungerford Collegiate Inst., has received 
an appointment from the State to visit and inspect the schools 
instructing ‘‘ teachers’ classes’’ during the year. This means 
that a new impetus is to be given this work, and that good 
work will not only be expected but required of the teachers 
and classes. His extensive work, broad views, and indomita- 
ood and drive will aid and add much. His salary is to 

Whitestown Sem. has been promised $10,000 by a friend on 
the condition that $20,000 be raised among the other friends of 
the eo It is confidently expected the sum will be 

ned. 

Prof. E. P. Sisson, for some time the instructor in mathe- 
matics at Colgate Acad., has been appointed prin., vice F. W. 
Towle, resigned. 

Mr. W. W. Newell’s Classical and Scientific School at 155 
West 43d St., New York, is meeting with unqualified success, 
so much so that Mr. Newell has been able to make an arrange- 
ment with Prof. Edward J. Hallock, Ph.D., of Heidelberg, and 
at one time instructor in the School of Mines of Columbia 
Coll., to take charge of the Scientific Dept. 

At the recent examination for admission to the free Coll. of 


New York, out of nine hundred girls 660, or 71 per cent. 
passed the examination, whereas only 48 per cent. of the boys 
were able to enter. One girl reached an average of 98, 

Prest. A. D. White, of Cornell Univ., denies the statement 
that the number of male students in that Univ. had decreased 
because of the admission of women. Previously to their ad- 
mission there was a falling off, but it was caused, in the words 
of the Prest., by ‘‘the steady raising of our standard, year 
after year, in all our departments, which cut off a considerable 
number of applicants who had formerly been freely received.’’ 

NorRTH CAROLINA.—The State Normal School at Wilson has 
just closed a five weeks’ session. The school was pronounced 
a grand success by all who visited it. In fact no one expected 
anything else, for Supt. Tomlinson never fails. His reputa- 
tion as an educator is growing, and ere long many of his friends 
expect him to be known —- nation as the great Southern 
leader in the grand cause. Never before was there displayed 
so much interest in the normals. J. F. B. 

NEBRASKA.—The course of study for ungraded schools in 
this State has been completed by the State Supt., is published 
and placed in the hands of county supts. for sale at five cents 
per copy, there being no fund from which the expense of print- 
ing could be paid. Doubtless any teacher or school-district 
officer will be very willing to pay this trifling sum for a copy 
of the pamphlet, which will, perhaps, be more carefully pre- 
served than in case of a gratuitous distribution. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Ox10.—An institute will be held at Ravenna, Portage Co., 
beginning Aug. 7 and continuing two weeks. Instructors, Prof. 
John Ogden of Fayette and Prof. Geo. H. Colton of Hiram. 

W. Rz a late supt. of Medina schools, has been 
elected supt. of Norwalk schools. S. H. Herriman, of East 
Rockport, succeeds him. 


schools for three years. A very worthy compliment to an 
efficient school officer. 

Dr. John Hancock, supt. Dayton schools, and Dr. A. Schuy- 
ler, prest. Baldwin Univ., will instruct in the Montgomery Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc., to begin Aug. 14. 

The Medina Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Medina, Aug. 
14 to 26. Instructors, F. D. Ward, supt. LeRoy schools; W. R. 
Comings, supt. Medina schools; Hiram Sapp, supt. Wadsworth 
schools; H. M. Parker, supt. Elyria schools. 

At a recent meeting of the Columbus Board of Ed., Supt. R. 
W. Stevenson and all his teachers were reélected. The salary 
of Prin. Brown of the high school was advanced to $2,500. W. 
S. Goodnough, supt. of drawing and director of Columbus Art 
School, had his salary raised $300. 

Mr. John S. Clark, of Boston, who lately made a tour of the 
country, observing the progress of art instruction in the public 
schools, highly complimented Prof. Stevenson’s work. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Columbus Art School 
was very largely attended, and was the best exhibition in the 
history of the school. 

The graduating class of Ohio Wesleyan Univ. of Delaware num- 
bered 54. The annual catalogue shows an enrollment of 57 
juniors, 87 sophomores, and 89 freshmen. The institution 
is well represented in its academic art, and music depts.; 
there are 48 pursuing the excellent course of study in its nor- 
mal dept. 

State Editor, V. G. CuRTIs, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The public schools of Philadelphia, which 
have been so long withont a city supt., are soon to have an 
officer whose duty it shall be to supervise and direct the work 
of the teachers. The change will, it is hoped, be for the better. 

Supt. Geo. Luckey, of Pittsburg, delivers two lectures at 
Chautauqua before the Teachers’ Retreat, on ‘‘ How to Teach 
Arithmetic.”’ 

Prof. Frost of the Pittsburgh High School spends the sum- 
mer in Vermont. 

Prof. George, prest. of Geneva Coll., Beaver Falls, has gone 
to Alabama to spend a eee of his vacation. 

W. A. Beer, editor of Common Sense, a bright educational 
ournal at New Castle, has been nominated for the Assembly 
in Clarion Co. 

The public school building which is being built at their own 
expense by the Penn. Steel Co. in Dauphin Co., near Harris- 
burg, will be one of the finest in the State. Prof. L. E. 
McGinnis, whose administration during the past year has been 
one of marked success, will be retained as prin. 

Prof. Williams, who for several years has filled the chair of 
modern languages in Allegheny Coll. with great acceptance, 
has resigned his position to sevegt the pastorate of the First 
M. E. Church at Jamestown, N. Y. 

‘A Wellesley Fitting School is to be opened in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 20. It will be a boarding and day school. Thorough 
instruction will be given. The teachers will be graduates of 
Wellesley, who possess the highest qualifications for this work. 

Prof. B. 8. Potter, who has been for several years the suc- 
cessful prin. of the State Normal School at Shippensburg, has 
declined a unanimous reélection there, and has accepted an 
appointment to the charge of the dept. of mathematics in the 
Edinboro Normal School. Mrs. Potter, the professor’s accom- 
plished wife, will also be a valuable acquisition to the corps 
of instructors at Edinboro. 

Chas. F. Amidon, of Corry, who has just graduated with 
high honors from Hamilton Coll., goes to the far West, in 
Sept., to enter upon a pedagogic career as prin. of the Fargo 
High School. Mr. Amidon isa yo man of superior scholar- 
ship and indomitable energy, and is bound to succeed. 

Supt. C. D. Arird, of Warren Co., is at Chautauqua, avail- 
ing himself of the rare advantages afforded at that famous 
summer university, pronounced by Dr. Harris of Concord to 
be superior to any other summer school in the country. 

The Board of Directors of Scranton have recently purchased 
twenty cabinet organs for the use of the city schools. 

The Norristown School Board has accepted the bequest 
made by Mr.Wm. McCann, deceased, of $2,000, to be expended 
in fitting up a room for a library and purchasing books, and 
$8,000 to be held in trust for ite support. The library is to be 
named the McCann Library. 

South CARoLINA.— The elective has just been 
adopted by the Univ. of South Carolina. The institution will 
furnish two literary and three scientific courses together with 

purely English studies. It presently arrange a 
normal course for teachers. KS 

TENNESSER.—Clarksville has reélected Mr. Webber as Supt., 
and voted to resume the high school grades dropped two years 


o. The schools are increas in efficiency every year, and 
advance has been perme Ei rapid during Supt. Web- 


H. Bennett has been reélected supt. of Franklin public 


sue Daet adminstration and that of his predecessor, Prof. 
erkins. 

The Southwestern Presbyterian Univ. closed its session in a 
blaze of enthusiasm. An additional endowment sufficient to 
sustain another professorship has been secured, and the finan- 
cial sky perceptibly brightened. 

Nashville has, of course, retained Supt. Caldwell. By the 
way, a friend of the writer once witnessed one of bis reélec- 
tions. A meeting of the Board had been held, and the mem- 
bers thought they had transacted all necessary business, and 
had adjourned. The president of the board rose hurriedly to 
his feet and ran to the door of the building, calling to the de- 
parting directors, ‘Come back! come back! we’ve forgotten 
something. This is the night to elect Caldwell for another 
year.” The members protested that it was late, and they 
wanted to go home; he could be reélected just as well at the 
next meeting. The president insisted, ‘‘ because,” he said, 
**Caldwell can’t get any money in the meantime.”’ So the 
members came back, yea of them to make a quorum, and 
were called together just long enough to vote Mr. Caldwell 
their supt. for another year. Has another supt. in America as 
strong a hold on his ore ? 

The State Normal Inst. at Knoxville, promises to be a greater 
success this year than last. 

Vanderbilt Univ. has opened its school of Pharmacy to wo- 
men without any conditions other than those imposed on men. 
—The Univ. of Mississippi has just thrown open all its de- 
partments to women. This simultaneous action on the part 
of two of the leading schools in this section is significant. 

Memphis is not to havea lady supt. of schools,—Miss Tovell, 
the late candidate, having been defeated. The Avalanche 
thus stated the case as it appeared to many voters: ‘* Miss 
Tovell is a candidate and is capable. But she isa woman. 
Mr. Collier is a candidate and is incapable. But he is a man. 
And there is a moss-backed bourbon prejudice against putting 
a capable woman in an incapable man’s place. Memphis may 
outgrow this unreasonable prejudice in time.’’ 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas. — The eighteen State and Peabody Normal Insts. 
have now been in session about three weeks, and are doing a 
great work. They will continue three weeks longer. Prof. 
G. W. Krall, of Washington Univ., St. Louis, will spend two 
days in each institute. He is a most enthusiastic and efficient 
institute worker. Profs. Hogg and Baldwin are also giving 
courses of lectures to each institute. 

The Democratic Convention at Galveston nominated excel- 
lent candidates, and adopted an admirable platform. The fol- 
lowing planks manifest the determination of the people of 
Texas to speedily build up the best school system on the con- 
tinent: 

“ We favor the fullest education of the masses, white and colored, in 
separate common schools, and the advanced education of the young of 
the country in our higher schools and State Univ. We favor the main- 
tenance of normal schools for the instruction of teachers. 

“We favor the submission to the people of a constitutional amend- 
mendment, authorizing the levy and collection of a special school tax, 
separate from the general revenues, to the end that an efficient system of 
public free schools may be maintained, and that the State taxes may be 
reduced to the actual necessities of the State government.”’ 

The State Teachers’ Assoc. had a harmonious and valuable 
session, with a fair attendance. There was a large number of 
the veteran teachers of the State present, hopeful and earnest. 
The Assoc, with great unanimity, agreed upon a plan of work 
to perfect the school system of the State. 

he State Normal Inst. at Thorp Springs, conducted by 


Prof. Ragsdale, opened grandly. 


State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 

Virernia. — Rev. James Willis, of Strasburg, has been 
elected prin. of Staunton Female Sem., vice Prof. Miller re- 
signed. The school is young and and promising. Hon. A. H. 
H. Stuart, rector of Univ. of Virginia, was oar of the board 
of trustees. He is succeeded by Hon. Absalom Koiner (a 
State senator, etc.).——The Augusta Female Sem., the Wes- 
leyan Female Inst., and the Virginia Female Inst., prominent 
Southern schools, are located at Staunton. 

At a recent meeting of the Petersburgh School Board a peti- 
tion signed by many colored people of the city. asking for the 
appointment of colored teachers in colored public schools, was 
presented. The petition stated that the colored people were 
opposed to mixed schools, and simply wanted teachers of their 
own color for their children. The board elected two active 
and eleven substitute colored teachers. The requisite number 
of white teachers were also elected. This is the first instance 
of colored instructors being elected to positions in the ae 
schools of this city. Duncan Brown was elected principal of 


schools. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Prof. A. J. Anderson, Ph.D. 
leaves Seattle for the presidency of the Whitman Coll. and 
Sem., at Walla Walla. By pledged aid of prominent citizens 
the trustees have been enabled to secure a faculty of teachers of 
successful experience, and from the same source hope to be 
able to add to the faculty and erect new buildings in some de- 
gree commensurate with the growth of this wide-awake and 
pioneer institution. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luc, Augusta, Me. 

— Colby Univ. conferred no honorary degrees at its late 
commencement, 

— A freshman class of 35 members is hoped for at Bowdoin. 
Thus far only 23 applicants have been passed. 

— Prest. Cheeney reports that Bates Coll. is still staggering 
under the blow received from the death of Mr. Bates. 
The current expenses the past year have exceeded the income 
by $1,658.06. This excess is due to the expenses of the law- 
students and repairs of buildings. About $21,000 has been 
secured by subscription during the year for various = 
A portion of this is for a provisional professorship, and an 
additional professor for the theological dept. 

— Bowdoin Memorial Hall, which for 14 years stood a 
mere shell, has at last been completed by a donation of Mrs. 


Stone of Malden, Mass., who gave $25,000 to complete the 


edifice which has been erected in memory of the sons of Bow- 
doin who fell in the war of the Rebellion. Mrs. Stone had 
previously given $50,000 to endow the Stone professorship. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Summer Inst. at Reed’s Ferry, under the management of 
Prof. Whipple, opened with 30 teachers enrolled, and more to 
come. Its success is very gratifying. 

—D. B. Coxe, of Haverhill, has been elected prin. of the 


grammar achool at Mariboro’, 
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VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Prof. Thomas Dwight Adams, from Rhode Island, has 
been elected prin. of Essex Classical Inst. Mr. Adams was 
graduated from Amherst Coll., and has been in the educational 
field for 25 years, as prin. of high school and supt. of schools; 
was 7 years at Newton, 4 years at Framingham, Mass., and 5 
years at Westerly, R.I. In the meantime Mr. Adams spent 
two years in Europe. 

— The West Rutland English and Classical High School has 
just purchased Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and a com- 
plete set (15 vols.) of the Library of Universal Knowledge. 

— Miss Louisa Howard, of Burlington, has given $5,000 to 
the University of Vermont, for the establishment of five schol- 
arships, to be known by her name. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— Spencer High School, G. L. Faxon prin., had 14 graduates, 
three of the classical and 11 of the English course. It is the 


first time in the history of the school,—which was established 
in 1856,—that a class has been fitted for college by taking the 
complete classical course. 

— The Girls’ Latin School in Boston commenced four years 
ago with a class of 28, and last term had 140 pupils. The 
course resembles closely that of the boys’ school. 

— Winchester High School, L. Parkhurst, prin., graduated 
6 pupils, 5 in the regular course and 1 in the English course. 
All the teachers of the town have been reélected. 

— Springfield votes the same salaries. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates have been given to the following young women: 
Fannie L. Barrett, Rosa F. Byrne, Susie C. Bannon, Ellen E. 
Donkersley, L. M. Huntley, Georgie A. Hodskins, Mary E. 
Hunt, Lottie A. Hill, Ada M. Lang, Sarah Lobsitz, Mary A. 
Phelps, Minnie L. Rice, Jennie M. Skinner, and Ruth White. 
From out of town are Annie E. Emerson, of Longmeadow; 
Hattie C. Buttrick, of Chicopee; Mattie A. Woodbury, of Mil- 
bury; Emma Tate, of Windsor Locks. 

— By the late action of Mass. Board of Ed., Mr. Walter Smith 
retires from the directorship of the State Normal Art School. 
Otto Fuchs has been appointed acting principal. It is reported 
that Mr. Smith has been offered and accepted the position of 
head of the art dept. of the New Eng. Conservatory of Music. 

— Mr. Oliver Carleton, an esteemed veteran school-teacher, 
died recently at Salem, aged 81 years. He was born in Mount 
Vernon, N. H., and was graduated at Dartmouth Coll. 1824. 
He began teaching in Francistown, N. H., in 1825, and taught 
in Windsor, Vt., in 1827; in Haverhill, 1827 to 1830; in Mar- 
blehead, 1830 to 1832; in Salem, as prin. of the old Latin Gram- 
mar School, 1832 to 1856; in Portsmouth, 1856 to 1860; return- 
ing = Salem in the latter year, where he opened a private 
school. 

— Miss Agnes M. Lathe, of Worcester, has been appointed 
preceptress of Hebron Acad. Miss Lathe is a graduate of 
Smith Coll., class of ’81. 


— David W. Cheever, M.D., has been nominated to the pro- 
fessorship of surgery in the Harvard Medical School, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Henry J. Bigelow. 

— Itis reportek that since the introduction of the system 
of self-government at Amherst the average scholarship of the 
college is much higher than formerly. The faculty are not 
opposed to secret societies, but encourage them as allies of 
good order. A spirit of manliness and self-reliance has become 
prevalent in the college. 

— Miss A. M. Kittredge, of the West Newton English and 
Classical School, has been appointed teacher of Latin and Ger- 
man at the State Normal School at Framingham, a position for 
which she is admirably qualified. 

— Lawrence Acad., at Falmouth, has had a year of marked 
prosperity under the management of the new prin, Mr.S. A. 
Holton, who has recently been reélected for a term of five 
years. The prospect is that a new era of success is opening 
before this well-known institution, and that it will maintain 
its rank among thelbest schools of its grade in the State. 

— The West School, Malden, Miss Laura A. Leonard, prin., 
completed last year without an instance of corporal punish- 
ment. Yet the discipline has been fully maintained. 

— From New Bedford we are glad to learn that all the high- 
school teachers have been reélected, and also all the grammar- 
school teachers except Miss Hannah B. Robinson of the Fifth- 
street. school, who declined a reélection. Miss Kate Bonney, 
a recent graduate of the high school, was elected to the vacancy 
caused by Miss Robinson’s retirement. Of the primary teach- 
ers, three declined reappointments, and their places were filled 
by the appointment of Misses Helen R. Hadley, Mary Otheman, 
and Eliza Wordell. All the other primary teachers were re- 
elected. Owing to the great rise in the means of living, the 
salaries of the teachers were raised about 10 percent. The 
maximum salaries were fixed for the following year as follows: 
Head master of high school, $1,900; sub-master, $1,500; assist- 
ants, $800. Master of grammar schools, $1,600; assistants, $550. 
Principals of primary schools, $550; assistants, $475. Other 
teachers (except special), from $400 to $690; drawing teacher, 
$1,650; music teacher, $1,000. 

— Miss Hannah B. Robinson, who retires from New Bed- 
ford, commenced teaching there in 1842, and has had annual 
appointments ever since. She has taught continually except 
for one year spent in recreation and travel. She now retires 
amidst the best wishes of thousands of pupils and — 
The influence of her life-work permeates every grade of society 
and renders it nobler, grander. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The average of scholarship in the graduating classes of 
the Providence grammar schools was above 90, 100 being 
— These schools sent out 258 pupils of whom 140 were 
girls. 

— A class of eight young ladies was graduated from the 
Warren High School at the close of the summer term. 

— The Pawtucket High School sent out a very large class. 


Quite a number of the young men enter Brown Univ., while 
one young lady goes to Vassar Coll. Prin. Pease has been 
doing excellent work in Pawtucket. 

— Mr. F. Sherman, chairman of the Pawtucket School Com., 
has tendered his resignation of that position. 

— Prof. Greenough’s report to the Trustees of the Normal 
School has been highly commended by the leading journals of 
the State. The Normal School is deservedly popular, and is 
proving itself to be an important factor in the educational 
work of the State. 

— The Rogers High School, Newport, under Prin. Tilton, 
graduated a class of 18 members. 

— Miss Lizzie M. Rand, of the Woonsocket High School, 
hereafter will make her home in the West. 

— Mr. E. H. Potter, prin. of the Watchemoket Grammar 
School. East Providence, has accepted a position as assistant 
in the Providence High School. 

— We are glad to learn that George H. Littlefield, late 
supervisor of Boston schools, has been elected superintendent 
of schools of Newport. This position will enable Mr. L. to 
utilize his varied experience. We congratulate him and the 
people of Newport. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— We take pleasure in saying that Miss Ludella Peck, for 
the past year or two teacher in the State Normal School, has 
been elected teacher of elocution and gymnastics in Smith 
Coll., Northampton, Mass. An excellent choice, and Miss 
Peck will have the best wishes of her many friends in her new 
position. 

— The acad. at Windsor, which is also the high school for 
the town, has been under the charge of Mr. W. I. Twitchell 
for the last two years. Mr. T. is a gentleman of experience in 
teaching, and his services are highly appreciated in his present 
position. From personal observation we can say that he is 
doing excellent work in the school-room, and his influence is 
felt for good in the community; and, moreover, he takes an 
active interest in educational work in the State. 

Prof. Monteith, who has for several years taught the graded 
school at Unionville, to very great acceptance, graduated at 
the close of the school year the first class ever graduated from 
the high school dept. It was composed of only four members, 
but they oe themselves in a manner highly commenda- 
tory and reflecting credit upon the prin. 


— Prin. Somes has just completed his second year at Dan- 
ielsonville, where his services have been very satisfactory. A 
class of eight graduated, and the several exercises are spoken 
of in terms of strong commendation, Mr. Somes has evidently 
done a grand work here, and has won the best wishes of the 
friends of the school. He will undoubtedly be retained an- 
other year. 

— Most of the schools of the State will not re-open till the 
latter part of August or the first of September. 
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New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 
Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


grad 


hool Properties. 


TEACHE 


Full particulars, with 


ILLIAM T. HARRIS. vance fees. 
A charming Travel-Essay, by D. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
©, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gives Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 


will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. 


and the *‘EDUQATIONAL VISITOR, 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

- DEMON, Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500. 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

* T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 


No ad- 
application forms, 


an eight-page 


their English and Classical 


only enables her to teach 
stant practice in conversation, but 
culiar aivantages 


GO aw 


BEECHER STOWE. 


Rev. T. M Colwell, D.L., Lowell; J. 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N.C 

Addrez: 
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ENGLISH AND GLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 

Miss Luoy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HILL, having had excellent success in 
y School, will open Sept. 870 
20,’82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 


Serial Stories, continued by THomas Harpy, ——— located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 


repare themselves for col- 
courses as may be desired. 
attention given to the individual needs of 


ce in Germany not 
ench and German by con- 


in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to a 
References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., well ; 


LUCY A HILL, 
126 Worthen Street, Lowell, ‘ass. 


in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 

vise all teachers seeking itions to register with it. 

I also believe that boards of education in search of 

teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 

dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
L, B. LANDIS, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Coll , Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoro hly Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Com 
and Governesses. Ca) Jon or address 

} ROFESSOR 
“48-zz $1193 Broady y, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


also gives her pe- 


T. Littloton, A.M, 


PROFITA, LE EMPLOYMENT. 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


$5 (0 $20 


make Vacation a prufitable one. A 


4, for our Grand Premium Li-. if you wish to 
ME 


worth tre . 
»F mend Me, JUUBNAL, 16 Hawiey St., Boston, Maas. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Revised Greek-English New Testament, - 
A New Method in Double-entry Book-keeping. 
Handbook No. 2: Industrial Drawing. - 
Hudson River Illustrated. New edition. 
Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. I. - 
In the Saddle: Poems on Horseback Riding. - 
Mabel Vaughn. New edition. - . - 
Bright Days. - - 
The Hecuba. - - 
Imanuel Kant. - 
Speeches and Table Talk. 
Astronomy. - 
The Heavens Above. - - - . 
Natural Philosophy. - - “ - - - 
Little Gems of Literature. - - 
Lady Beauty. - - 
Treasury of General Knowledge. Partll. - 
Art and Science of War. - - : - 
Field Fortifications. - - : 
Commercial Law. 
The Franklin Elementary 


Algebra. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Westcott & Holt Harper & Bros, N Y 
Seymour Am Sch Book Co, St. Louis 
Bartholomew Potter, Ainsworth & Co, N Y 80 
D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 50 
Hunter Cassell, Petter, G & Co, N Y 
Houghton, M & Co, Boat 1. 00 
Cummins 1 50 
Banks Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Godfre 6s 1 50 
Euripides Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 40 
Stuckenber ee es 400 
Mohamm se 1 26 
Gillet & Rolfe Potter, Ains. & Co., N ¥; net 1 44 
Muir G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y_ .60; 1 00 
Van Antwerp, B & Co, Cinc 65 
Wheeler D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 1 75 


Clark Clark & — yy NY 
Seaver & Walton Wm Ware & Co, Bost. 


PUBLISHER’S NO ES. 


WE invite attention to the card of the 
Misses. Hill, who announce a Home and Day 
School to open at Tewksbury Center, Mass., 
and at 126 Worthen St., Lowell, Mass. The 
schooi at Tewsbury opens Sept. 21, and the 
one at Lowell, Sept. 25. The Misses Hill, 
having had excellent success in their English 
and Classical Day School, will open September 
20, 1582, in connection therewith, a Home De- 
partment, pleasantly located in Tewksbury 
Center, not five minutes’ walk from the rail- 
road station, and a shorter distance from the 
free library and the church. This is called a 
home school, because it is the intention of the 
principals to give regular lessons in cooking, 
dress-cutting, and mending. The _ school 
grounds are extensive, and include a charming 

rove, which is but a short distance from the 

ouse. The neighborhood is unexceptionable, 
and the pupils can enjoy out-door exercise 
without any unduerestraint. Tewksbury Cen- 
tre is a quiet but enterprising and healthful 
village, about twenty miles from Boston, on 
the Boston, Salem, Lawrence, and Lowell rail- 
roads, and is one of the most desirable places 
for a school of this kind. Pupils can here qui- 
etly prepare themselves for Wellesley or other 
colleges, or pursue such special courses as may 
— better adapted to their chosen sphere of 
action. 


WE invite special attention to the new adver- 
tisement of Charles W. Holbrook, Windsor 
Locks, Conn., of Globes, Numeral Frames, Ob- 
ject Forms and Solids, and other school sup- 
plies. Mr. Holbrook is well-known as one of 
the pioneers in improved school appliances, 
and his new apparatus is of the highest utii- 
ity. Ag his card in THk JOURNAL of this 
week. 


WHILE science cannot trace to its origin the 
vital spark, it can regulate nature’s force. In 
all cases of disordered nerves, Dr. Benson’s 
Celery and Chamomile Pills give comfort and 
tone. They cure dyspepsia, headache, and 
aggravating wakefulness. 

A. G. WHITCOMB, Esq., 73 Fulton St., Boston, 
has won an enviable reputation for the manu- 
facture of School Furniture and Settees. We 
are glad to learn that he has just received an 
order for $8,000 worth from the National Cap- 
itol, and that he is obliged to turn away orders 
every day, having on hand all he can fill until 
Oct. 1, 1882. Mr. Whitcomb is an honest and 
faithful manufacturer; he richly deserves his 
success. 


TEACHERS should examine the list of New 
Publications of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 107 
Chambers street, New York. See card on the 
last page of THE JOURNAL. A. S. Monson, 
the popular New-England agent, has his office 
at 32 Bromfield street, Boston, where the works 
can be seen. 


THE curative power of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
too well known to require the specious aid of 
any exaggerated or fictitious certificate. Wit- 
nesses of its marvelous cures are to-day living 
in every city and hamlet of the land. Write 
for names if you want home evidence. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


IMPORTANT new books by Eldredge & Bro., 


Philadelphia, will be announced in Tue 
JOURNAL of August 24. 


For~press copy, printers delight in a plain, 
open hand. Esterbrook’s blunt and engrossing 
pens are excellent for this purpose, | 


AFTER you have decided just what supplies 
you will need at the opening of schools in Sep- 
tember, don’t forget that L. B. McClees, 1026 


Arch street, Philadelphia, furnish every book 
published and every article made for the use of 
schools, and that their prices are the lowest. 


ProF. ALBERT N. RAvB, principal of Penn. 
State Norm. School, Lock Haven, Penn., an- 
nounces three valuable practical books for 
teachers, in this issue of THe JOURNAL. 


They are exactly adapted to meet their wants, 
and Mr. Raub is an author of acknowledged 
ability. His work on School Management will 
be eagerly sought. It will be ready Sept. 15. 


A VEGETABLE product, used only in Ayer’s 


Ague Cure, has proved itself a never-failing 
remedy for all malarial diseases. Warranted. 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. &. CLARK, 
373 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw YORE. 


L. B. McCLEES & CO. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, and ev- 
erything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 


estimate, to 
1026 ARCH STREET, 


381 a PHILADELPHIA. 
SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 


N. “IBBALS & SONS, 


1234 Nassau Street, New York. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS anager 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. : 250 sz 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Pall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and ali Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first class Teachers Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 

The N. B. Bureau of ucation is pre- 
pared to ly, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
878 16 Hawley S8t., Boston, Maas. 
WANTED, 

A woman to act sek 
desirable position and a good . 

Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

mt ‘anager of N, E. Bureau of Education, 


Vol. XVI.—No. 5, 


EDUCATION. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ae” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to ali. 


DI IP] EX | Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near copy. Affords 
¢ good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o k. Cir. 
culars and sample pages free. Address 
Copy- Book. 352 22 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
AYERS | 
as her of botany zoblogy, and biological 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall's 
(che Pectoral Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
rry ® | Histological Microscopes” with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 


No other complaints are so insidious in their attack | of THe JOURNAL, 380 


as those affecting the throat and lungs; none so trifled 
with by the majority of sufferers, The ordinary cough WANTED, 
or cold, resulting perhaps from a trifling and uncon-| Ry an [= 3y and experienced teacher who has 


been a Principal of a Mass. High School, a ition to 
scious exposure, is often but the beginning of a fata) or four hours por only, with aitable 


sickness, AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has well proven | compensation for such services. Apply to 
ita efficacy in a forty years’ fight with throat and lung Hiram Orcutt. Manager N. E. Bureau, 


diseases, and should be taken in all cases without delay.| 380 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A Terribie Cough Cured. 

“In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
mF I had a terrible cough, and passed night after 
night without sleep. The doctora gave me up. I tried 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which relieved my lungs, in- 
duced sleep, and affurded me the rest necessary for the 
recovery of my strength. By the continued use of the 
Pectoral a permanent cure was effected. I am now 62 

ears old, hale and hearty, and am satisfied your Cherry 
Pectoral saved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER,”’ 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1862. 

Creoup.—A Mether’s Tribute. 

“ While in the country last winter, my little boy of 3 

ears old was taken ili with the croup; it seemed as if 

e would die from strangulation. One of the family 
suggested the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a bottle 
of which was always kept inthe house. This was tried 
in small and frequent doses, and to our delight in leas 
than half an hotr the little patient was sleeping easily. 
The doctor said thatthe Oherry Pectoral had saved my 
darling’s life. Can you wonder at our gratitude ? 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. GEDNEY.” 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 


“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my fami! 
for several years, and do not hesitate to pronounce it 
the most effectual remedy for coughs and colds we have 
ever tried. Yours traly, A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn , March 18, 1882. 


“I suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and after 
trying many remedies with no success, I was cured by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

Byhalia, Apr. 1882. Jos. WALDEN.” 


“T cannot say enough in praise of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, believing as I do that but fur its use | should 
long since have died from lung troubles. 
alestine, Tex., Apr. 22, 1882, E. BRAGDON,.” 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs existe 
which cannot be greatly relieved by the use of AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always cure when the 
disease is not already beyond the control of medicine. 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
381 Sold by all Druggists. (A) 


| WANTED, 
By a gentleman bearing a medical d , & situation 


(eboroVt 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
608 WasHINeTON St., Boston, Mass. 


To ‘Teachers, 
To Students, 
To Ministers, ana 
All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


THE READERS or tHe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 
benefit from the use of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Preneunce it Nutritious for All. 


NEW ENGLAND M,. AND M. Inst. Fain, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mardock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until.our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep, Murdock’s Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 
that all babies like it and want it. . —— 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 

3g One ounce, 15 ots.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 
One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


We have used this in our family for wany mouths, und it is what is wanted in every 


heouscheold. — (Editors of the Musical press. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
ou saw them ——— in THE JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


Every teacher should read the August 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. It is one of 
the best issues of this standard literary maga- 
zine. The Supplement, giving the account of 
Mrs. Stowe’s Birthday Party, is worth many 
times the price of the number. See announce- 
ment in THE JOURNAL of this week. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will bring 
out immediately, in tasteful paper covers, a 
summer edition of Mr. Howell’s delightful 
story, Their Wedding Journey, which is so 
fascinating a combination of story and travel 
that it ought to have a remarkable popularity 
among summer readers. A similar edition of 
Mr. Howell’s A Chance Acquaintance, the se- 
quel to Their Wedding Journey, will appear 
about two weeks later. The same house will 


publish the His of the Twenty-first Massa- 

chusetts Regiment, by Gen. Charles F. Walcott, 
who was a captain in the regiment, and who 
has spent sixteen years in the preparation of 
the volume, and has made it one of the most 
thorough and complete regimental histories of 
the War for the Union. he volume contains 
fine steel portraits of Gens. Reno and Burnside, 
and various maps and plans which will add to 
the interest and value of the work. 


Lapiss, if you would be forever redeemed 
from the physical disabilities that, in thousands 
of cases, depress the spirits and absolutely fet- 


ter all the energies of womanhood, you have 
only to get Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


Compound, 


HuNDREDSs of emphatic indorsements prove 


Cephaline to be an unequaled remedy for 
Nervous Diseases. 


Agents Wanted. 
CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHAFF - HERZOC 
Encyclopedia = Religious 
Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars 
ef Eurepe and America. 


BASED ON THE GREAT HERZOG ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF EUROPE. 


To be issued in three large volumes of nearly 1000 
pages each. Vol. 1. soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 

This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. 

We expect the demand to equal 300,000 copies. 

Territory now assigned. Send for descriptive circu- 
lars and 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


379 tf 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE 


CARFIELD 


pAbdlest _Authorshi Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Con the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood ; struggies ~ is youth ; might of bis 
valor as a Soldier career as a States- 
mans election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his’? Death. Fastest setting Book 
arce Outfit nte ddress 
Sones BROS & CO. Cine and Chicane 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
_S. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


DvuRING VACATION, to sell "the 
“* Readers’ Ready Rest,” a con- 
venient article for holding a book 
while studying or reating. One 
Peper, Address, for’ clroulars 
pa or 

and terms to agents, 

. P. LITTLE, 

Providence, R. IL. 


P.O. Boz 169. 


AGENT 


‘OUR ‘WILD INDIANS 


3 gents average 1 @ to 20 orders ada 
howmand in First class AGENTS W ANTE 


Extra Terms 


$777 


Osun. 


Viek- 


YEAR and expenses to 
Outfits free. 


ery, Augusta, 


MAS. LYDIA E, OA, OF LYNH, MASS. 


ympathize with Woman. 


\ 
\ 
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ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_ COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0 common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
end torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Christian life is resurrection'life. 
— Religion is the crown of many virtues, 


— Life is a casket only valuable for what we 
put into it. 
— The rights of men are in relation to their 
evolution. 
— The long suffering of divine patience is 
beyond all thought. 
— The great end of our life is to glorify God 
by developing ourselves into His likeness. 
— No soul-moving picture was ever painted 
that had not in its depths a shadow. 
— Faith is the dawning of spiritual life; itis 
the realization of our kinship with the Deity. 
— Emotions are the pleasanter and easier to 
go by, but principles are the safer and the 
surer. 
— If all our prayers should be answered just 
as we offer them what acurse it would be to us. 


— Sorrow is represented as only a lodger for 
a night, to be succeeded by joy at the sun-ris- 
ing. 
— God does, and permits nothing which we 
aga not were we as wise, just, and loving as 
e. 
— Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their sweetness on the savage race. 
— Young. 
— ** Always expect less rather than more,”’ 
—that will help you to keep your will parallel 
to the divine will. 


— The utter starving of the soul, if we could 
see it as we see other things, would strike us as 
one of the saddest of things. 


— There are a great many more Christians 
who kneel down in the morning and tell the 
Lord what they would like Him to do for them, 
than there are who kneel down to ask the Lord 
what they can do for Him. 


—I think there is nothing so near to the 
gate of Heaven as a love-controlled household; 
and yet that which is within the gate of 
Heaven is unspeakably more beautiful and 
brilliant than that which is outside of it. 


— Our words are not lost; they are being 
written on the hearts of others so deeply that 
the tide of time and the waves of death cannot 
obliterate them; they are contributing to form 
character for the unending ages of the future. 


— Whatever you lack in life, or whatever 
you may have in life, hunger and thirst after 
righteousness is the greatest treasure to your- 
self, and the want of it is the greatest poverty 
that can come upon you, no matter what other 
surroundings you may have. 


[From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.) 


A LADY SAID, 


“Those Horrid Pimples! No, I Cannot 
Go. Please Present my Excuses.” 


Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes in our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have, instead of a disfig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking ; for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her feat- 
ures is, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attract everybody. As it is now,she imagines every 
one sees and talks about “those freckles,’’ “ those 
horrid pimples,’ and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 


To improve this appearance great risks are taken; 
arsenic, mercury, or some high-sounding titled articles 
containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken in hopes 
of getting rid of all these troubles. In many cases, 
death is the result. No alleviation of the burning, heat- 
ing, itching, and inflammation is given. All troubled 
with Eczema (salt rheum), Tetters, Humors, Inflamma- 
tion, Rough, Scaly Eruptions of any kind, Diseases of 
the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, Pimples, or 
Tender Itchings on any part of the body, should know 
that there is hope for them ina sure, perfect, and ele- 
gant remedy, known as “ Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin 
Cure.”’ It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, re- 
moves tan and freckles, and is the best toilet-dressing 
in the world. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external treat- 
ment, Our readers should be sure to get this, and not 
some old remedy resfiecitated on the success of Dr. 
Benson’s and now advertised as ‘The Great Skin 
Cure.”’ There is only one,—it bears the Doctor's pict- 
ure and is for sale by all druggists. $1 per package. 


A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 


by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. 

They really do cure sick-headache, nervous headache, 
neuralgia, nervousness, sleeplessness, indigestion, pa- 
ralysis, and melancholy. 

Price, 50 cents per box, two for $1.00, six for $2.50, 
by mail, postage free. Dr. C, W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. Crittenton, New York, is wholesale agent for 
Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 


a week in your own town. Terms and §5 oo 
A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


free. Address H. HALLETT & %o., Portland. Me. 
Illustrating “ Dana’s Told,” 


8 Geolog Story 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Sncouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 89.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


STATIONERY x» 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
an required estimate. 

rrespondence invited, 


CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
S12 Broadway, New Vork. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING _HOOMS 


FRANK B, INGALLS & HENRY HATGH, 
76 SUMMER ST., 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room TO DINE comfortalily. For NEATNESS and 
general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY a QUALITY of 


pele and Cooking, in serving, we 


are second to none, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei gee Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. A the Registrar. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 


College was organi in 1837. It is located 
ina po A on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicous G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


y. For esand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. GEO. F. MAGOUN. Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Col Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. k. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinati 


ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass- 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TE. For Young Ladies. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


| eel LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H,. BaRLow, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


R prepares for College, Sclentitc Schools, or 
» OF 
‘usiness. teachers. Excellent 
Best school 


8. Fifteen teachers. to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. lz 


Boarding Schvo! for bot sexes. moderate 
address Hawry Prirsr,?rincipal. 


ENWICH ACADaMY), Muzica! Institute, anv 
G Commercial College Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLES, A.M. 
Kast Groonwich, K. j. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Over or information, address, at New 
ARLETON, Principal. 101 zs 


pap TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
55 Address E. H. RvuSssELL, Principal. 
AAASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


1679 Washington St. ae eee House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Detrector. 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Regular Special and Ad 
course of stu two years. an - 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s8, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MA8s, 
5 For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 133 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laberatories fer the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 

apply 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


W. & L. E. Troy, N.Y., 
Manufacturers of 


plete | Engineers? and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds 
Drawing Instruments, Payer Yelum, 
and Supplies for Civil neers 2n 
both Field Officé use. yew) 
Full illustrated price-list.on app'ication. 264 tf 1 


RAPHV, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogas of works, with Phonographic and 


Llustrations. for sent on application. Ad- 
dress, _PIrMaN, 0, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER, 


A Complete System of Light-Line Phonography. 
Being a plain and practical method for acquiring a perfect knowledge of the principles of the 


best phonetic 


By GEORGE H. 

President of the New York State Stenographers’ Association; Stenographer of the Supreme Court, Kighth 
Judicial District, and of the County and Surrogate Courts of Niagara, 
“THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER” contains pte yr that is necessa 
honetic short-hanc 

The system here set forth is indorsed by the most proficient aten graphic re porters in the United 
States, and has been pronounced by all who have given it an examination as by far the simplest and easiest to 


plete, practical knowledge of the best 
stenographer. 


learn, aod the most rapid and legible when acquired. 


The author has had the widest practical experience in his profession. The advantage of having a treatise on 
such a subject, written by one conversant not only with the theory but the actual practice of the art in all of 


its departments, must be apparent to all. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Sample copy to Teachers, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, } Sam 


short-hand. 
THORNTON, 


enesee, and Wyoming Counties, 


to give the student a com- 
, and such as will qualify him to become an expert 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut *t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, S11 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIQ, Royal 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


(Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & ©C@O., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 

for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin S8t., BOSTON, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 


THE ONLY TRUE 


If you wish to get the only true “ Richardson,” —an¢ 
there is only one,—be particular to order by the whole 


title 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE, 


By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
PRICE, $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FINGERING. 


It is the most wonderfully successful instruction 
book ever published, 
OVER 300,000 COPIES 


Have been sold, and still its ey does not wane, 
ve system and thoroughly 


Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
f Anal- | 8V0, baif arabesque, 510 pp., retail price, $2.25, 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published’ This | Seven’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .90 
; : ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited by Work has received the unqualified indorsement of the | Stewart’s Lesseus in Hlem. Physics, 1.00 | oer, as the 
heh Chas, F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- Ptincipals of numerous Commercial Colleges Examin. | Ueockyer’s Elem. Lessonusin Astronomy, 1.235 peer, 
} son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re-| Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. Most Perfect of Music Books, 

| art of , Valuable text-books sent on application, 378 bad absolutely without errors, and a universal favorite. 

DON’T FORGET THE TITLE. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, pt a 


of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any 
HARPER & BROTHERS, . 


With its perfect and progress 
of study, it stands without a 


the world who will furnish his address. 


a ESTABLISHED 1837. Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, PUBLISH NEW YORK. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
: ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Hart’s German Classics for Students. 381 451 Washington 8t., Boston. 
| E. H. BUTLER & COs) tne tavorte for and | 
Educational Publishers, as Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke| The Advanced Botonce 1:98 PORTER & COATES, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in| Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 Publish PHILADELPHLA. 
é six months to March |, (882. Brackett’s for Home and Se » 1.26 The Normal Readers. 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | Bond Street, 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical NEW YORK. 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sco » 1.26 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 


ma ; He ; ; ; th; 
GET THE BEsT V; As You Like It; 


Song-Books for Schools. Hamlet; Much Ado About and Juliet; 


Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s 
Raub’s Natural Philosophy. 


Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 Raub’s Arithmetics. 


Peres h 216 pages. A very choice | Henry 1V; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; ‘ 
Sterling Gems, 226 “Collection of | All’s Well that Ends Well ; Corlolanns; Cymbeline ; English | 205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 

‘ay Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H, P. Main | Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for | (hacbovrne's vatune Theology, 5's0 CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


Measure; Merry Wives of 


indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Putnam’s Hints 


Send Home Reading. 75 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
Geom. and Trigonom. 


class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
; 60 cents each, if sent by mail. for Circular. A, ©, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
AN EW ERA IN MUSIC. Franklin 8t.. to the Publishers, Raub’s Language Series. 
| The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. sewano Nacional | PROVIDENCE 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “‘ natural method” of learn. HOUGHT ON, MIFFLIN & CoO., Boston. H OW Oldest of the in the U.S. PROVIDENCE, Thompson 8 Politica Economy. 
Order PERIODICALS American (Greeley 8 Political 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
vari of So for Practice ca etches and Notes. $1.00. 

Ry orne, Irving, Longfellow er, Holmes we 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application.| oreau, With critical Tntrodnetions aad 


bi ah to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac 
in fees than half the usual time. It also leads 


to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 


and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send ’ 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach. Dickens’s Child's History 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
Ttull line TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


A full line of SOHEDLER’8 SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on is & 20 Aster Place, N. ¥. 


TO 
SAVE 


BIGLOW & MAIN Notes. $1.00, application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
$1 Randolph 8t., Ohicago; 76 E. Ninth St. New York,| BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected MONEY, | Doves PUBLISH 
| P ; 253 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | The Franklin Readers. 


and arranged by Henry CasoT 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools, 


pp.. fully illustrated. 75 cts. L. P RANG & 00., 
LONGPFELLOW LEAFLETS.  Selections| Any awn EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 286 Roxbury St. BOSTON 

Publishers of the 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
American Text-Books of Art Education, 


The Analytical Readers and Spelilers. 

Hillard’s Readers. 

Warren's Class Word Spelier. 

MacVicar's Arithmetics. 

The Franklin Composition Blanks. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of U. S. 

Campbell's Concise History of U. S. 

Eliot’s ‘‘American Authors.” 

Bailey's Elocution. 

Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


7 
in choole, Public Schools, And 


Normal Ingfitutes in the Northwest’. 
Price § ss 


Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHINE E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 

Special Rates for Introduction. 


LD = 
PAAAALTIAG Natural History Series. For schools 
4DALL MAPSt AZimals and plants represented in thelr HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
| | Py The largest assortment in the PUBLISH 


Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
Elementary Arithmetic: 


Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigeneome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s Mistery of England ; 


country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jouyn A. Boye, Manager. 


MINN 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
New Fubicati ns. 107 Chambers St... New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Ser 
Gillet & Rolife’s New Physics. 
Little dijems of Literature. 
Campbell's %hoel Kecerds. 
Dunton. & Sc:ibuer’s Co 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 


Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 
y Beooks. 


| CLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brostway, 


Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Specimen | 
| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


| | ind Belles Grad American Standard Writing 8 i 
Reed G ed Lessons in Eng- Ming Spetier. Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. | Meservey’s Book- Keeping, single entry, 
St.. Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Koston. JONES BROTHERS & CO., for grammar schools. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia.| gy Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 4 
| COWPERTHWAIT & Co, | | Montgomery's Norm. Uslon system Indust. Drawing 
| | Academie Mist. of che |Dr- Brooks \armal Counc, RUSKIN’S READERS. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. HIGH SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. First Lessons in Philology. gon | THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected from 
WARREN New Geographic. THE BEST D. VAN NOSTRAND, 1.8 
| 19 Bond Street, Sunday-School Song-Book, PUBLION 23 Murray & 27 Warren sts, | CHOICE cioth. 9.00 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. | Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, 12mo, 1.0@| VII. FRONDES AGRESTES, Readings in Modern 
Ceoffin’s Navigation, 12mo. 3.50| Painters. I2mo. - - - - + = 1,00 
ROYSE’S English Literature. «CHICAGO. EDITED BY Piympten’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 these volumes be sent Sor 
W. F. SHERWIN. NOW READY, qf hinds of the printed price.’ 
JOHN WILEY & SONS 
KUBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., SPECIAL GEORGE F. ROOT and Prim Teacher, 877 45 Aster Place, New York. 
just ovr, 37 St, BOSTON. JAMES R. MURRAY. Nol. bound in Cloth, 396 PP. Price $1.50. 
¢ ere er teac f Primary cial Educatio 
. ; N In d ‘ ' ‘ 192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast yeahs Liter : Notes. Paper of Nebrasks. 
ew uctive »| bound in boards. Price, 35 cemts by mail; $4.90 | made in improved methods of instruction. _| Volume IX.; twenty numbers year; $1.25. _ Devoted 
4 N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, _| Strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 
ork, per dozen by express. 16 Hawley Street. Reston, | 8743 L. B. FAFPIELD, Fairmout, Neb. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS UNIVERSITY SERIES ‘OF TEXT-BOOKS, 
ALK ages ree PUBLISHED BY THE 
By A. D. MAYO, 
Is book that be 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. Holmes’ Beaders, Histery, and Grammar 
| Brightest, | MAURIS REVISED MANUAL Arithmoties, Algebra, Geometry: 


Best. 


. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., NEW YORK OFFIOR 
16_Hawley_ Street, Boston, No. 5 Union oo 


Cincinnati, 0, LATIN CRAMMAR, | Giildersiceve’s Latin Series, Xe. 
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